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The Fifteenth Annual Meeting 


HE Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Coun- 

cil on Education was held in the Assembly Room of 

the Brookings Institution, May 6 and 7, 1932. Nine- 

teen constituent members were represented by twenty-nine 

delegates, thirty-two institutional members by forty-eight 
delegates, and six associate members by six delegates. 

The Chairman of the Council, Dr. A. B. Meredith, pre- 
sided. 

Reports of the Executive Committee and of the Treasurer, 
given in full in this REcorpD, were presented in writing. 

Chancellor Capen presented a report as Chairman of the 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education, which is 
also given in full in this issue. 

In the absence of President Cowling the report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Finance was presented by Dr. John 
H. MacCracken. The report called attention to the action 
of Congress discontinuing appropriations for the National 
School Finance Survey and reducing the budget of the Office 
of Education so that the Office will have 37 per cent less to 
spend in 1932-33 than it had in 1931-32, also to the defeat 
in the House of the proposal to reduce federal grants for vo- 
cational education. It pointed out that the present disposi- 
tion to appropriate an increased share of surplus wealth to 
the current expenses of the Federal Government would tend 
to withdraw support from voluntary enterprises and transfer 
a larger share of the burden of education to taxation. These 
changes emphasize the need for a strong committee of the 
Council in the field of educational finance. 

The report gave a summary of the results of the ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the committee in March to 250 institu- 
tions which are members of the Council. Replies from two- 
thirds of these institutions had been received by April 10. 
The report stated that the outstanding and encouraging fact 
of the inquiry was that 137 of the 168 institutions expected to 
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balance their budgets for the year 1932-33, and that this 
would be accomplished with only about one-third of the in- 
stitutions making reductions in salary, although 40 per cent 
of the institutions would reduce the number on their staffs. 

Professor Robert H. Fife presented the report as Chairman 
of the Committee on Modern Language Teaching. The com- 
mittee, which consists of seven members, five in the United 
States and two in Canada, has continued to operate under a 
grant of $8,000 from the Carnegie Foundation. A meeting 
of the committee was held in Madison, Wisconsin, in De- 
cember, and another meeting will be held in June. Allot- 
ments have been made for six experimental projects. Three 
thousand copies of the summary of the reports of the Amer- 
ican and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages have 
been distributed free during the past year. The importance 
of centralized effort was emphasized. Dr. Fife stated that 
the committee had sought, without success, to find means for 
the establishment of a central agency of experiment and 
research. 

Dr. Mann presented the annual Report of the Director of 
the Council, commenting particularly on the results of three 
national studies made during the year—the National Census, 
showing a decrease in illiteracy and increase in school at- 
tendance; the report of the Committee on Law Enforcement, 
showing increase in crime; and the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on relations of the Federal Government 
to education, tracing the part the Federal Government had 
taken in education and the somewhat haphazard contribu- 
tions it had made, and establishing certain principles which 
should guide federal participation in the future. 

Upon presentation of the reports, the Council engaged in 
general discussion of the effect of the financial depression on 
education, with special reference to student attendance, in 
which Professor Fife, President Robinson, Dr. MacCracken, 
Dr. Rufus A. Lyman, President Apple of Hood College, Dean 
Johnston of Minnesota, President Baker of South Carolina, 
Mr. Will Shafroth, President C. C. McCracken of Con- 
necticut, Chairman Meredith, Dean Cameron of the State 
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Teachers College at West Chester, Pennsylvania, and Dean 
Stimson of Goucher College participated. 

The Chairman appointed, as a Nominating Committee, 
President Frederick B. Robinson of the College of the City 
of New York, Dr. F. J. Kelly of the Office of Education, rep- 
resenting the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and President Parke R. Kolbe of Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Luncheon was served to the Council and its guests at the 
Cosmos Club. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a consideration of 
the general topic, ‘““‘Who and What Determine the Educa- 
tional Policies of the Professional Schools.” 

Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale University spoke for Theo- 
logical Schools, Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur and Dean E. B. 
McKinley of George Washington University for Medical 
Schools, Hon. James Grafton Rogers and Mr. Will Shafroth 
for Law Schools. The paper of President W. E. Wickenden 
on Engineering Schools was read by Dean R. C. Disque of 
Drexel Institute, in the absence of President Wickenden. 

Dean Weigle told of the organization of the Conference of 
Theological Seminaries and Colleges in the United States and 
Canada, and the comprehensive study of theological educa- 
tion which has been in progress under its auspices the past 
three years. 

The papers brought out the fact that while medical schools 
had been decreasing law schools had been increasing, and that 
it was the general feeling that while standardization had done 
its work in raising the level of medical education the time 
had now come to relax the detailed requirements and permit 
the schools greater freedom both in the matter of entrance 
requirements and of the curriculum. 

In the case of law schools it was emphasized that there was 
still need for tightening up the requirements. It was pointed 
out that as yet the requirements for law schools had not at- 
tempted any specifications affecting the curriculum except 
in the matter of a course in legal ethics. This recommenda- 
tion has not, however, been made a requirement for accredit- 
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ing. The relation of political ideals of democracy to require- 
ments in the legal profession was named as a factor which had 
operated to delay the raising of standards in the legal pro- 
fession. Attention was called to the wide discrepancy exist- 
ing in the various states in the matter of requirements for 
admission to the bar and to the recently organized American 
Association of Bar Examiners. 

General discussion of professional education followed, in 
which Dean Doyle, Dean Johnston, Mr. Shafroth, Chancellor 
Capen, Dr. Lyman, President Baker, Dr. A. Z. Reed of New 
York, Assistant Secretary of State Rogers, Dr. Mann, Mr. 
Robert Hoppock, and Mr. Alexander B. Andrews, Secretary 
of the Council of Legal Education, participated. 

At the Saturday morning session Dr. A. B. Meredith pre- 
sented the annual Chairman’s Address on the subject, “State 
Policies with Reference to Teacher Preparation,” stressing 
the obligation resting upon central education boards of con- 
trol to provide for state-wide planning and controlled pro- 
grams in the preparation and placement of teachers. 

Dean Johnston of Minnesota presented the report of the 
Advisory Committee on College Testing, and stated that 
19,713 sophomore students in 144 colleges, representing 
thirty-eight states, had taken identical tests May 3 and 4. 
The tests included, in addition to the sections on intelligence 
and the fundamentals of English, 221 questions on foreign 
literature, 180 questions on fine arts, 288 questions in history 
and social studies, and 216 questions in general science. 

Dean Johnston also submitted, on behalf of Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, a condensed report of the activities of the Cooperative 
Test Service for the year 1931-32, showing that at least two 
comparable forms of objective examinations are now avail- 
able for general use in English, French, Spanish, German, 
Latin, Algebra, Plane Geometry, Physics, Solid Geometry 
and Trigonometry. These forms will be revised during the 
summer and reprinted for use in the fall for freshman place- 
ment testing programs. 

Dr. John C. Merriam of the Carnegie Institution addressed 
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the Council on “‘Educational Values of Recreation,” raising 
the question whether more of the joy that accompanies 
recreation might not be made a normal element of the edu- 
cational process. The address is printed in full in this num- 
ber of the Recorp. 

Dr. John J. Coss of Columbia University followed with a 
discussion of “‘ Education for Leisure,’ stressing the growing 
importance of this subject as the number of hours of pro- 
ductive toil required for livelihood diminishes. 

Dr. Coss also presented a report on behalf of Dean Hawkes, 
outlining a plan developed at a recent conference at Prince- 
ton for the preparation of a book on Examinations, which 
would have as its purpose the placing at the disposal of the 
million teachers who must make or use examinations the best 
knowledge and techniques now available. 

General Rees pointed out the place the comprehensive ex- 
amination would hold in the new program now being mapped 
out for engineering, particularly the comprehensive examina- 
tion to be given at the end of sophomore year to determine 
whether the prospective engineer is ready for student mem- 
bership in one of the major engineering societies, and in con- 
nection with the five-year development program for the 
attainment of successive grades in the societies by the re- 
cently graduated engineers. He deprecated the great stress 
on the distinction between work and leisure and emphasized 
the fact that work, education, and leisure were integrated 
every day in the life of every individual. 

Dean Judd warned of the dangers that might result from 
the preparation of a manual on examinations if it were so 
used as to contribute to the crystallization of present practice. 

President Kent called attention to the significance of the 
address of the Director of the Council and emphasized the 
need of special consideration at this time of the relation of 
general training in higher education to the sociai welfare of 
democracy, with a view to the preparation of citizens who 
should participate more actively in responsibilities of gov- 
ernment. 
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Dean Johnston pointed out that even in preparing students 
for teaching the State included almost nothing in the cur- 
riculum intended definitely for training for citizenship. He 
called attention to the new type of junior college to be 
opened by the University of Minnesota in the fall intended 
to give a general education, and to include wide survey 
courses dealing with the things the citizen should know. He 
expressed the hope that there would be more differentiation 
of educational institutions of this sort. 

Upon nomination of the Nominating Committee, the fol- 
lowing officers of the Council were unanimously elected: 


Chairman: President R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College, 
representing the Association of Land Grant Colleges. 

First Vice-Chairman: Professor H. C. Lancaster, Johns 
Hopkins University, representing the American Association 
of University Professors. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Dean F. W. Shipley, Washington 
University, representing the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties. 

Secretary: Professor Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, representing the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, President, American 
Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: For 3 years—Dean Augustus Trow- 
bridge, Princeton University, representing the Association 
of American Universities; Dean F. L. Bishop, University of 
Pittsburgh, representing the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. For 2 years—Dean Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago, representing the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Professor 
Florence Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, representing 
the National Education Association. For 1 year—Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo, representing the 
Association of American Colleges; Dr. P. J. McCormick, 
Catholic University of America, representing the National 
Catholic Educational Association. 


The recommendation of the nominating committee, that 
the Constitution be amended so as to make eligible for elec- 
tion as officers and members of the Executive Committee 
representatives of any institutional member, was referred to 
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the Executive Committee for consideration to submit an 
amendment to the Constitution if thought wise before the 
annual meeting next year. 

The Secretary reported that the Executive Committee had 
voted to create new committees on the field of graduate in- 
struction, on standards with special reference to principles 
governing the formulation of the accredited list of the 
Council, and on the completion and formal adoption of a 
code of academic costume. 

After a vote of thanks to the Brookings Institution for its 
hospitality the Council adjourned at noon. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


have been held, October 3, 1931; December 12, 1931; 

February 13, 1932; and May 5, 1932. An average of 
ten out of a possible eleven members were present at the 
meetings in person or by proxy. 

There were no changes in the membership of the committee 
during the year. 

Membership in the Council has been adversely affected by 
the economic conditions. One constituent member, ten in- 
stitutional members, and two associate members have with- 
drawn for financial reasons; one new constituent member, 
eight new institutional members, and three new associate 
members have been added. A few institutions have given 
warning that unless financial conditions improve they may 
not be able to maintain membership another year. The 
State Budget Bureau of North Carolina directed termination 
of membership in inter-state organizations in the case of the 
North Carolina College for Women. 


| Nore regular meetings of the Executive Committee 


Withdrew 


Association of American Medical Colleges 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Elmira College, Elmira, New York 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois 

Loretto Heights College, Denver, Colorado 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Religious Education Association 

Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars 
160 
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New Members Added 


Council of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Ohio 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, California 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California. 


Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 

National Council of Teachers of English 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 


The year closed with a total of 24 constituent members as 
compared with 24 in 1931, 24 associate members as compared 
with 23 in 1931, and 254 institutional members as compared 
with 256 in 1931. As institutional membership is limited to 
accredited institutions 40 per cent of the institutions eligible 
now cooperate in the maintenance of the Council. 

At the annual meeting in May, 1931, effect was given to 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee and the 
Council duly incorporated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. A corporate seal has been formally adopted by 
the Council with the emblems of seven stars and three 
torches. As an educational corporation the Council is now 
exempt from federal and local taxation, and gifts and be- 
quests to the Council enjoy the same exemptions as do those 
to other charitable organizations. 

The removal of the Brookings Institution to its new build- 
ing made vacant the seventh floor of 744 Jackson Place. 
This space had the advantage of windows on the south side 
of the building, so it seemed desirable for the Council to 
lease the seventh in place of the fifth floor for its headquar- 
ters. The transfer was effected during the month of August. 

The following standing committees were authorized for 
the current year: 
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Committee on Problems and Plans in Education: Samuel P. Capen, 
Chairman, Lotus D. Coffman, William John Cooper, Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Charles H. Judd, Beardsley Ruml, William F. Russell, Eugene R. Smith, 
Henry Suzzallo, Edward L. Thorndike, David E. Weglein, C. R. Mann, 
ex-officio, and J. H. MacCracken, ex-officio. This committee is continu- 
ing its endeavor to formulate integrated plans of investigation and ex- 
perimentation. 

Committee on Modern Language Teaching: R. H. Fife, Chairman; J. P. 
W. Crawford, Vice-Chairman; A. Coleman, Secretary; H. E. Ford, V. A. 
C. Henmon. This committee is studying the consequences of its report 
and stimulating further experimentation along the lines recommended 
in its report. 

Committee on Materials of Instruction: Charles H. Judd, Chairman; 
William John Cooper, Albert B. Meredith, and C. R. Mann, ex-officio. 
This committee is developing supplementary materials in cooperation 
with ten public school systems for use in connection with the social 
studies. 

Committee on the Study of Pharmacy: L. L. Walton, Chairman; A. C. 
Taylor, H. C. Christensen, C. B. Jordan, E. H. Kraus, C. H. LaWall, 
E. F. Kelly, W. W. Horne, H. A. B. Dunning, J. G. Beard, Secretary; 
C. R. Mann, David A. Robertson, W. W. Charters, G. F. Zook, and 
S. P. Capen. Two years ago this committee outlined a plan for a study 
of pharmaceutical education to determine the essentials of a curriculum 
based on an analysis of the requirements of the profession. The com- 
mittee has not yet succeeded in securing financial support for this study. 

Committee on Personnel Methods: H. E. Hawkes, Chairman; F. F. 
Bradshaw, W. W. Charters, J. J. Coss, A. B. Crawford, M. H. S. Hayes, 
V. A. C. Henmon, H. W. Holmes, L. B. Hopkins, D. T. Howard, Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, C. R. Lingley, C. R. Mann, Grace E. Manson, J. H. Mac- 
Cracken, P. C. Packer, D. G. Paterson, D. A. Robertson, A. H. Ruggles, 
W. D. Scott, E. K. Strong, M. R. Trabue, A. L. Williston, Ben D. 
Wood, C. W. Yoakum. This committee has prepared its report and is 
formulating through various sub-committees practical plans for further 
study of particular areas of the personnel problem. 

Committee on the Cooperative Test Service: H. E. Hawkes, Chairman; 
L. B. Hopkins, H. W. Holmes, W. W. Charters, A. H. Ruggles, P. C. 
Packer, C. R. Mann, ex-officio, and J. H. MacCracken, ex-officio. This 
committee is identical with the Central Committee of the Committee 
on Personnel Methods. It is supervising the work of the Cooperative 
Test Service on the grant of the General Education Board for this 
purpose. The cooperative experiment in testing college sophomores in 
a large number of colleges which was made this week is under guidance 
of this committee. 


Sub-committees of the Problems and Plans Committee 
have been organized during the year as follows: 
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Committee on the Administrative Phases of State Educational Systems: 
A. B. Meredith, Chairman; F. W. Ballou, Luther Gulick, Lent D. Up- 
son, Paul V. Betters, and George F. Zook. Thissub-committee is formu- 
lating plans for a national study of the administrative phases of state 
and community educational systems. 


Committee on Educational Finance: Donald J. Cowling, Chairman; 
Thomas S. Gates, Lloyd Morey, Robert G. Sproul, C. R. Mann, ex- 
officio, and J. H. MacCracken, ex-officio. This sub-committee is formu- 
lating plans for a fundamental study of educational finance. 

Committee on Exploratory Study of Unitary Differential Traits: E. L. 
Thorndike, Chairman; K. J. Holzinger, C. L. Hull, T. L. Kelley, K. S, 
Lashley, and Charles Spearman. This sub-committee is making an 
exploratory study of the problem of unitary differential traits. 

On vote of the committee the Director brought to the at- 
tention of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States the desirability of early accrediting of 
teachers colleges and of junior colleges in their territory. 
The letter was discussed at the annual meeting of the Middle 
States Association and referred to a sub-committee for re- 
port. It is understood that the Association views favorably 
the accrediting of junior colleges but does not wish to under- 
take the accrediting of teachers colleges. This raises the 
question whether the Council should adopt a new policy in 
the case of professional schools, using the lists of functional 
accrediting agencies for professional schools, and continuing 
to use the lists of regional agencies for colleges of liberal arts, 
and if so, how it shall reconcile the lists where professional 
schools are included by regional associations in their lists of 
colleges. 

The Council has received during the year a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of $5,000 for the Exploratory Study of 
Unitary Differential Traits, and of $8,000 for the Committee 
on Modern Language Teaching, and a grant of $7,500 from 
the General Education Board to make possible the publica- 
tion of the new edition of the handbook of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

The Handbook was published February 27, 1932, and a 
complimentary copy has been distributed to each member 
of the Council, to representatives of foreign governments in 
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Washington, and to a selected list of foreign educational 
offices and institutions. 

Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes brought to the attention of the 
Executive Committee a project for producing an encyclo- 
pedia of the Negro, and invited the Council to cooperate in 
the enterprise, the other organizations interested being the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the National Re- 
search Council, the Social Science Research Council, and the 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation. The Executive Committee au- 
thorized the appointment of two representatives of the 
American Council on Education to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of other organizations in fostering the project. 

Mr. Frank E. Robbins, Assistant to the President of the 
University of Michigan, has suggested to the committee the 
desirability of the Council taking the lead in securing the 
completion and formal adoption of the code of academic 
costume of which no official revision has been made since 
1894. 

President R. M. Hughes of Iowa State College has sug- 
gested to the Committee the desirability of the appointment 
of a committee of the Council to consider the field of graduate 
instruction, and to suggest a plan by which the Council might 
offer in such official publications as the Handbook of Amer- 
ican Universities and Colleges a more adequate presentation 
of graduate instruction in higher institutions not members 
of the Association of American Universities, particularly in 
the technological field. 

The Executive Committee has given considerable atten- 
tion to the problem of strengthening the structure of the 
Council so as to make it more fully serve the needs of educa- 
tion for a voluntary national center of cooperation. The 
present method of financing the Council by annual fees from 
its members insures complete control of the organization by 
the educational institutions themselves. This seems to be a 
fundamental necessity in any appropriate national organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, this limits the support of the Coun- 
cil in a way that hampers it from participating in many activi- 
ties that need national action. 
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This is particularly evident in legislative hearings where 
experience shows that the voice of education receives little 
real attention. There is a growing need for national coopera- 
tion concerning methods and standards of accrediting, con- 
cerning policies of specialized and professional education, and 
many other similar national problems. Your committee has 
this matter under advisement and will give it further careful 
study during the coming year. 

The report of the Treasurer indicates that the Council has 
lived within its resources and is still solvent, in spite of the 
depression. The financial condition of the Council is best 
understood by consideration of the bank balance as of April 
30, each year. This rose steadily from $2,454.55 in 1927 to 
$16,685.94 in 1931. The Council was gradually accumulating 
a surplus. The bank balance this year is $7,422.01, showing 
that the Council has drawn on this surplus to the extent of 
$9,263.93 during the past year. This is partially accounted 
for by the fact that the dues from members have been $3,920 
less this year than they were last year. 

Because of this situation, the proposed Director’s Budget 
for the coming year has been reduced to $47,880 as com- 
pared with $54,400 last year. To accomplish this it has been 
necessary to cut salaries 5 per cent for all members of the 
staff. The proposed budget for the coming year is attached. 
The Executive Committee recommends that the Director’s 
Budget be approved as submitted, that the Director be au- 
thorized to make expenditures in accordance therewith, and 
that the Executive Committee be authorized to restore the 
salaries of the staff to the rates of the past year whenever the 
finances of the Council warrant such action. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry Grattan DOYLE, 
Secretary. 





Director's Budget, 1932-33 


ESTIMATED RESOURCES 


Membership dues, 1932-33 
Reimbursements for services 
Bank balance, April 30, 1932 


$50,422.01 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Fiscal year 1931-32 Fiscal Year 
Actual 1932-33 
Authorized Disbursements Proposed 


$ 4,500 $ 4,621.82 $ 4,600 

Salary of Director 12,000 12,000.00 11,400 
Salary of Associate Director. . 8,400 8,400.00 7,980 
Salaries of assistants........ 13,500 13,417.68 12,500 
2,500 2,740.42 1,500 


1,500 1,254.81 1,200 

500 425.50 400 

600 704.00 600 

Furniture and appliances.... 400 38.50 100 

EDUCATIONAL RECORD 4,000 4,943.82 3,000 

Vocational exploration....... 4,500 4,065.60 3,600 

General expense 1,000 851.73 1,000 
Com. on Supplementary Ma- 

terials of Instruction 1,000 298.50 


$54, 400 $53,762. $47, 880 


Funds for Special Projects available in 1932-33: 

Committee on Modern Language Teaching.......... $ 10,960.21 
Cooperative Test Fund 93,529.47 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education 21,801.74 

Committee on Personnel Methods, balance April 30, 
2,195.55 

Exploratory Study of Unitary Differential Traits in 
Human Nature, balance April 30, 1932 4,291.37 


$132,778.34 





Treasurer's Report 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 5, 1932. 
Dr. C. R. Mann, DrrecrTor, 
American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. MANN: 
I herewith submit a statement of F. W. Lafrentz & Com- 
pany, being an audit for the period from May 1, 1931, to 


April 30, 1932, on the following account of the American 
Council on Education: 


GENERAL FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
From May 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932 


RECEIPTS 
Coommtstamnt BEGGING 5. on cc iccciiecectus $ 2,200.00 
meRO BECUIIOEI Sook gi. ok cic ceecciccnes 200 .00 
Institutional Members.................... 32,250.00 
$34, 650.00 
Contributions: 
To Committee on Problems and Plans in 
Education, Julius Rosenwald Fund..... $4,895.31 
To Payne Fund: 
TEGUOCHAION Olt RAID ooo sk cccccnecees 300.00 
To Handbook American Universities and 
Colleges, General Education Board..... 7,293.62 
To Exploratory Study Unitary Differ- 
ential Traits in Human Nature, Carne- 
CP Cia oo vn ve cendccinccses 5,000.00 
—_———-_ 17, 488.93 
Sale of Psychological Tests............cccccccccccsces 11,841.99 
Sale of Record Cards, Scales, etc... .........ccccccece: 1,714.12 
Royalty from Sale of Achievement Tests............... 249 .46 
Reimbursements for Administration of Grants: 
Modern Foreign Language Study........ $ 160.00 
Cooperative Test Fund................. 3,175.00 
Committee on Problems and Plans in 
6:46 a tuatet ea nenaeeds 302.82 
—_——— 3,637.82 
NE SEN III ooo ac av eamaweeededuses wean elan 30.00 
Ps OE Re SIS 6. 6K eccercerccasngneccncees 220.04 
Oe i606. E56 SSEE Re REO ROS $69 , 832.36 
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Total Receipts, Brought Forward $69 , 832. 
Cash on hand, May 1, 1931: 
American Security and Trust Company 


$89,961. 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
Director 
Associate Director 
Assistants 


Rent—Net 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies 
Postage 
Telephone and Telegrams 
General Expense 
Director 
Traveling Expense ; Associate Director 
Executive Committee 
Publication Expenses EDUCATIONAL RECORD: 
Expenses 
Less: Subscriptions 


Psychological Test Experiment: 
Psychological Tests 
Thurstone—General Expense 


Committee on Personnel Methods 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Industrial Cooperation: 

C. E. Hewitt, Salary 

C. E. Hewitt, Traveling Expenses 


Payne Fund: 


Armstrong Perry Expenses 
Refund of Unexpended Balance 


Committee on Supplementary Materials of Instruction... 

Committee on Problems and Plans in Education 

Handbook American Universities and Colleges 

Exploratory Study Unitary Differential Traits in Human 
Nature 


Total Disbursements $74,355. 
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Total Disbursements, Brought Forward ............... $74,355.90 
Cash on hand, April 30, 1932: 
American Security and Trust Company— 
American Council on Education—Gen- 


ON cis heat eee asesner eae $ 7,422.01 
Committee on Personnel Methods...... 2,195.55 
Committee on Problems and Plans in 
Co PTE EET ere ce 1,697.05 
Exploratory Study Unitary Differential 
Traits in Human Nature............ 4,291.37 
15,605.98 
$89, 961.88 


I desire to submit this paper as my Annual Report as your 
Treasurer for the past year. 
Very truly yours, 
CorcoRAN THOM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 





The Report of the Director 


Consequences 


URING the past year everyone has done a lot of hard 
&. thinking. Economic conditions have made us do 
this. But while these economic conditions have made 
us think whether we wanted to or not, they have not consti- 
tuted the only source of mental stimulation for educators. 
Three important reports of particular interest to school men 
have appeared during the past year. It is to these that I 
desire to call particular attention. 

The first of these is the report of the Census of 1930. This 
shows that in the past decade illiteracy has been reduced 
from 6 per cent to 4.3 per cent, that the percentage of chil- 
dren seven to thirteen years of age who are attending school 
has increased from 90.6 to 95.3, that more than half the 
young people of high school age are attending high school, 
and that about one-quarter of these high school students 
continue in some institution of higher learning. 

Could Horace Mann return to see this outgrowth of his 
pioneering labor, he would surely rejoice. He might be as- 
tounded at the material equipment and the expenditures now 
freely made for the school system which he did so much to 
establish. With such school equipment and such almost uni- 
versal attendance he might well look for the realization of 
his prophecy that under these conditions crime would be on 
the wane and the costs of such schooling would be largely 
paid by the saving in the expenditures for prisons and police. 

Under these conditions it is fortunate that Horace Mann 
cannot return to read the second of the significant documents 
that has been published this year—the Report of the Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement. Most people 

think that this report dealt only with prohibition. It con- 
' sists, however, of fourteen volumes, only two of which deal 
with prohibition. The others describe present practices of 
federal courts, of criminal procedure, of penal institutions, 
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of police, and paint striking pictures of lawlessness and of the 
costs of crime. They present a number of factual studies of 
particular aspects of law enforcement and make practical 
recommendations for specific changes that would tend to im- 
prove both the law and its operating machinery. These 
studies are a valuable addition to the reliable data which we 
need as a basis for more intelligent action. They emphasize 
the enormous need for scientific research in psychology, in 
psychiatry, in criminology, in anthropology, and in all other 
fields of study which may yield more reliable information 
concerning how human nature acts. 

If he read these reports, even Horace Mann would be 
obliged to acknowledge that his predicted results of universal 
schooling have not yet arrived. This fact would certainly 
not discourage him or cause him to alter his prediction. 
Rather it would challenge him to a new crusade to discover 
what is wrong and to correct it. In this adventure he would 
get much help both from these reports and from the third 
significant document of the year, the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Federal Relations to Education. 

The Report on Federal Relations to Education points out 
the number and variety of federal responsibilities for edu- 
cation that have been gradually assumed by the Federal 
Government in its relations with the states, territories and 
outlying possessions. It shows the lack of any inclusive and 
consistent policy as to what powers over education should 
or should not be delegated to the Federal Government. It 
reveals the tragic failure of federal efforts to administer the 
education of the Indians and of other indigenous peoples. 
It traces the trends of federal legislation with regard to edu- 
cation in the states from the adoption of the Constitution 
to the present time. It points out the steady drift in that 
legislation toward greater federal control of the purposes 
and processes of education, and forecasts the consequences 
of these changes if trends continue further in the same direc- 
tion. It shows which of these consequences are consistent 
with the principles of popular sovereignty and the aspira- 
tions of the American people. It isolates the critical issues 
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involved and makes recommendations as to specific changes 
in legislation and in administration that would tend to 
strengthen American schools in achieving the social, political, 
and educational results which the American people desire. 

This report recognizes, as does that on Law Enforcement, 
the need for factual studies and scientific investigations in all 
lines that involve human behavior. Both reports urge, with 
great vigor, the necessity of more extended and more factual 
studies and fundamental research in all areas of the social 
sciences as the basis for building a social order comparable in 
intelligence with our material achievement. Both make 
specific suggestions as to what are the most significant and 
critical problems for investigation at the present time. These 
suggestions offer a great opportunity for national service to 
colleges and universities, which are the fountainheads of 
research. Many of them are making valuable contributions 
in this field. But everyone could do more than he is doing, 
and these reports suggest specific lines of investigation where 
educational institutions can render most valuable and im- 
mediate service. 

In addition to this research service, these reports suggest 
a second type of national service which colleges and uni- 
versities can render. For everyone who reads these reports, 
or who even looks thoughtfully around, acquires a profound 
conviction that, great though our ignorance be, we are not 
now doing the best we can with what we already have. For 
example, all history and scientific experiments of psycholo- 
gists prove conclusively that punishment does not cure crime. 
Yet we are constantly building bigger and better prisons, 
passing new prohibitive laws and increasing the power of 
police. The trouble is not that we don’t know any better— 
we do. But we have not yet found out how to make socially 
valuable use of what we already know. Hence, we need to 
discover how to do the best we can with what we have quite 
as much as we need new knowledge and more reliable in- 
formation. 

The experiences of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education in formulating their report revealed at least one 
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important way in which colleges and universities can go 
to work to render this second great national service. When 
that committee of fifty-one members first assembled, there 
were fifty-one different opinions on every important issue 
involved in the problem. Anything like agreement on any 
of the major issues seemed well-nigh hopeless. 

So the task of clarifying issues and formulating recom- 
mended policies was delegated to a sub-committee of fifteen 
elected by the main committee. That sub-committee held 
many conferences with groups that had special interests in 
the issues involved. It organized a research staff and se- 
cured the cooperation of many highly expert specialists in 
various related fields. The materials gathered by the staff 
from these conferences and from the many collaborating ex- 
perts were discussed at length by the sub-committee. This 
gathering and sifting of materials continued for about a year, 
when the sub-committee began to try to formulate state- 
ments of recommended policies which it could unanimously 
endorse. 

The early efforts of the sub-committee to formulate policies 
that would command support in the baffling welter of con- 
flicting evidence was most discouraging. No matter how 
hard it tried, through long sessions, it was unable to agree on 
any formulation of major educational policies. Finally the 
source of the confusion was discovered. When this was re- 
moved the sub-committee quickly reached almost unanimous 
agreement. The policies thus agreed to by the sub-committee 
were finally approved by the entire committee by a vote of 
45 to 6. 

This experience seems to me significant because most 
current discussions of social problems are infected by the 
same source of confusion that was so disturbing to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education. The difficulty 
lies in the looseness of our terminology. We continually dis- 
cuss the problems of popular sovereignty in phraseology 
which by long tradition connotes conceptions of state sover- 
eignty. For example, in the memorandum of progress pub- 
lished by the National Advisory Committee on Education in 
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July, 1930, the statement of one of the policies which the 
committee then favored reads: ‘““The Federal Government 
should give some financial aid to education in the states.” 
In the final report, published in November, 1931, this policy 
is stated: ‘‘The American people are justified in using their 
federal tax system to give financial aid to education in the 
states.” 

Again, in the earlier document occurs the statement, ‘The 
Federal Government should render large intellectual as- 
sistance to the states in matters of education.”” The state- 
ment of this policy in the final report reads: ‘The Federal 
Government shall be adequately empowered to render in- 
tellectual assistance to education everywhere throughout the 
American domain.” 

The foregoing distinction may seem to many a mere quibble 
of words, but as one intimately connected with the delibera- 
tions of the National Advisory Committee on Education, I 
want to bear witness that the clarification of this one point 
was the critical factor that enabled that committee to reach 
so nearly unanimous a conclusion. For we are all democrats 
at heart. The instincts of liberty and of self-government are 
bred in our bones. We know that our governments are 
agencies which we have ordained and established to help us 
win freedom. Yet we constantly use the word “govern- 
ment’’ with the old-world meaning of a super-state with 
supreme authority to control by its dictates the lives and 
destinies of the people. 

How this confusion of meanings promotes social conse- 
quences that are inconsistent with our cherished theories of 
self-government is illustrated in such striking phenomena as 
the failure of so large a percentage of our voters to vote and 
the constantly increasing stream of prohibitive legislation. 

Of course, everyone recognizes that our entire social struc- 
ture is shot through with practices that are glaringly incon- 
sistent with our theories of popular sovereignty. We all 
know we are not getting what we want. We all do much 
preaching on the subject. We delight in painting pictures of 
the beauties of liberty. There is endless ballyhoo about 100 
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per cent Americanism. But all this does not help an individ- 
ual worker on his daily job to detect at what specific point 
and in what specific ways his acts promote the achievement 
of ordered liberty and where his acts inhibit the result all 
say we want. If we are ever to learn how to make the best 
use of what we already have, we must trace the implications 
of self-government down into the details of the daily task of 
every citizen. We must give each one some means of deter- 
mining for himself how and when the social consequences 
of his actions either do or do not promote the great American 
experiment in liberty. 

Recent experiments made by the office of the Council in 
cooperation with various federal offices are developing a 
practical method for meeting this need. By making appro- 
priate analyses and by frequent conference between edu- 
cators and technical workers, it is possible to write a specifi- 
cation which so clearly defines both the technical require- 
ments and the desired social consequences of each job that an 
individual worker on that job knows at what points and in 
what ways his actions foster or inhibit the achievement of 
truly democratic results. How this works is best shown by 
a few samples. 

As a first sample, consider the County Agricultural Agent 
of the Department of Agriculture. He is the point of con- 
tact between the federal office and the farmer. If he acts 
the autocrat, he is likely to fail, because the farmers feel the 
inconsistency between his action and their own instincts of 
liberty. The specification issued by the Department of 
Agriculture for the work of the county agent contains 
thirty-six items covering all the significant actions of his 
job. A typical item is as follows: 


The County Agricultural Agent stimulates leading local 
farmers and business and professional men to organize a 
representative community council and supplemental com- 


mittees which assume responsibility for the policies and for 
the extension programs. 


Since the County Agent knows that his performance will 
be rated in accordance with this criterion, he does not try to 
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control the local committees but so conducts himself that the 
committees assume responsibility for their own activities. 
He does this not as a measure of sentiment or of democratic 
theory but because success on the job requires it. The re- 
quirements of democracy are thus brought home to him in 
the details of his daily work so that he consciously strives to 
achieve social consequences which are consistent with the 
intrinsic requirements of self-government. 

As a second sample, I present a case that is in the initial 
stage of development. I do this in order to give you a chance 
to try your hand at the kind of analysis and discussion 
needed to secure the results desired. The case selected is 
that of the United States Attorney, the first draft of which 
has just been compiled by attorneys in the Department of 
Justice and submitted to us for criticism. This specification 
contains thirty-five items, each defining one significant activ- 
ity of the job. The first item on the statement reads as 
follows: 


The United States Attorney represents the Government 


of the United States in all criminal actions arising within 
his district, and prosecutes offenders against law in a manner 
that tends to increase respect for authority and confidence 
in the public administration of justice. 


Most of you will doubtless accept that statement as ac- 
curately describing both the action and the desired social 
consequences. Please note, however, that the phrases, ‘‘re- 
spect for authority” and ‘‘confidence in the administration 
of justice,” are ambiguous. These phrases originated at a 
time when state sovereignty was the established order. 
They have come down to us so laden with the implications 
of state sovereignty that they convey meanings many of 
which are totally incompatible with the fundamental con- 
ceptions of government and of law in a democracy. Respect 
for law is a result which a sovereign state endeavors to achieve 
in order to make people willing to obey the authority, often 
arbitrary, of a sovereign monarch. But popular sovereignty 
requires that the whole system of government and of law 
be conceived of, not as a mechanism for making people sub- 
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servient to duly constituted authority, whether of kings or 
of majorities, but as instruments created by the people to 
help them secure ordered liberty. 

Therefore, whether this criterion leads the attorney to 
play the autocrat or the democrat depends on the interpre- 
tation which he himself puts on these phrases. We must 
therefore state the criteria by which his action will be ap- 
praised in more unequivocal terms. 

As a substitute for the phrase, “increase respect for 
authority,” we have suggested, “‘give every man his utmost 
chance.”” The attorneys tell us that they cannot freely do 
this because they are limited by the content of the law. The 
discussion thus started will continue until we find a state- 
ment that unequivocally defines an objective of popular 
sovereignty and yet is attainable within the techniques of 
the law. What the nature of this statement will be, I cannot 
predict, but that it will undoubtedly be forthcoming I have 
no doubt. What do you suggest? 

This discussion of the case of the United States Attorney 
opens up to the colleges and universities a fascinating field 
for fruitful study in the domains of government and of law. 
For our experiences with such performances as the Tennessee 
Anti-Evolution Law and our struggle to prevent other State 
Legislatures from passing similar legislation must make it 
clear to everyone that many legislators and the public at 
large need help in distinguishing between legal and govern- 
mental activities that promote and those that inhibit achieve- 
ment of the kind of democracy we are trying to achieve. 

Great as are the opportunities for such critical analyses 
of social consequences in government and in law, they are 
even greater in the fields of industry, commerce, and finance. 
Anyone who reads even part of the vast recent literature on 
the causes and cures of the present industrial impasse recog- 
nizes that the situation has the whole world baffled. And 
for some reason or other the practical proposals that have 
been made and even the governmental actions that have 
been taken leave the public cold and skeptical. No wonder, 
for these proposals and actions are entirely in terms of com- 
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modity prices, production curves, profits, price ratios, dis- 
count rates, and other gear-wheels and gadgets of the busi- 
ness machine. One looks in vain for any consideration of the 
specific social consequences of particular business activities. 
Yet everyo:e, whether unemployed or millionaire, knows 
that the present industrial system does not satisfy his heart’s 
desire. Millions are hungry in the midst of plenty. 

Discussion of this subject with industrialists convinces 
me that many of them eagerly want to make industry secure 
nobler social consequences. But the problem is so complex 
that they, too, are baffled. They do not know where and how 
to begin. University and college men can help them dis- 
cover when and how particular practices of business violate 
the requirements of democracy. College teachers can learn 
from them the details of how the business machine actually 
works. Thus business men may be guided to make business 
do its bit in building a better social order, and college men 
may better teach the oncoming generation to carry on toward 
the achievement of ever nobler social consequences. I know 
of no more effective way in which our schools can help re- 
duce the costs of crime, as Horace Mann predicted they 
would, and at the same time promote our great experiment 
in self-government. 

In conclusion, may I remind you that 145 years ago 
seventy-two competent men spent four hot months together 
in Philadelphia, striving to design a new political structure 
that would help men realize their heart’s desire to win free- 
dom. They did not then know as much as we know now. 
There were no precedents to guide them. Yet they did not 
decline to act for lack of facts and figures. They did the best 
they could with what they had. They pooled experiences, 
forecast desired social consequences, and invented appro- 
priate political methods of realizing them in practice. The 
result was the American Constitution, which Mr. Gladstone 
called ‘“‘the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

The problems of social organization today are no more 
insoluble than were the problems of political organization in 
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1787. Therefore, let us now return to the faith of our fathers. 
Let us pool our experiences, forecast the social consequences 
which we all want, and then so reconstruct the details of our 
social system that they all conspire to help men realize their 
heart’s desire. If we do the best we can with what we al- 
ready have we can certainly create a social order that reveals 
an intelligence comparable with our material achievement. 


C. R. Mann. 
May 6, 1932. 





Report of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education 


, ‘HE Committee on Problems and Plans in Education 
reports progress. Progress in an undertaking so large 
as that with which the Committee is charged can 

hardly be spectacular. The undertaking is nothing less than 
a survey of the whole field of education for the purpose of 
identifying the most fundamental problems relating to the 
development of human beings, to the special demands of 
the modern environment, and to institutional methods; and 
for the further purpose of planning a series of related in- 
vestigations designed to throw light on these problems. Early 
in its deliberations the committee adopted a self-denying 
ordinance. It agreed not to be hasty in asking support for 
single investigations, but rather to wait until a comparatively 
complete list of projects could be assembled and their inter- 
relationships definitely demonstrated. 

It is very difficult to be as virtuous as this. The committee 
has not quite succeeded. Emergencies arise. A very serious 
one has indeed arisen since the committee was appointed. 
Expediencies present themselves likewise. Sometimes 
money seems to be available for a given purpose now that 
might not be available a little later. The committee has 
yielded to temptation. It has asked—through the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Council—for funds, and 
it has got some, ahead of the completion of its canvass. 

Nevertheless, I think it is fair to say that the difficult 
objective which the committee placed before itself in the be- 
ginning has been held constantly in view. During the past 
year it has been getting on with the business of exploring, 
identifying and defining. 

Tentatively it has committed itself to the conclusion that 
some nine fields are of major importance, and that funda- 
mental investigations in them should be outlined and bud- 
geted. Three of them relate primarily to human beings, 
three to the educational process, and three to organization. 
The fields are: 
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Unitary traits. 
The genetic series of steps of intellectual growth. 

. Personnel methods. 

Procedures of instruction. 

Materials of instruction. 

Vocational education. 

The organization and administration of state educa- 
tional systems. 

8. The relation between social and educational changes. 

9. The training and recruiting of teachers and other pro- 
fessional groups. 

It will be obvious that the overlook of the committee is 
as yet only partial. There are likewise great differences in 
the importance and the extensiveness of the topics just cited. 
Some of the interrelationships that doubtless exist the com- 
mittee has yet to discover. In short, its program is still ia 
the unfinished stage. 

The committee has also met some reverses, of -vhich the 
parent organization should be informed. Early in the current 
academic year it was impressed, as all observant citizens 
must have been, by the serious plight of certain school sys- 
tems and institutions. The curtailment of public appropria- 
tions and the serious losses of income suffered by private 
institutions were leading in many instances to ill-considered 
action tending to destroy or to cripple vital educational 
enterprises. The question naturally presented itself: Can 
the necessary and unavoidable retrenchment be made less 
disastrous? The committee believed that this question is 
important not alone to the educational profession but also 
to the public. It believed that educators and influential 
laymen should face it together. It was further of the opin- 
ion that well-considered recommendations in which edu- 
cators and leaders in other professional activities joined 
might be a useful guide to institutions and appropriating 
bodies in the present financial emergency. How could edu- 
cators and laymen be brought together for this purpose? 
The sponsorship would have to be exempt from any suspicion 
of personal interest in the conclusions, or the conclusions 
would never get a hearing. 


1. 
2. 
3 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 
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The American Council on Education, with its inclusive 
and varied membership, seemed to the committee to be the 
one existing organization that most nearly met the essential 
test of non-partisanship. At the same time its focal position 
should enable it to enlist outside leaders of public opinion 
in this common service. The committee believed that the 
addition to its own membership of various men of affairs in- 
fluential in American life and well known to the public at 
large would be a useful first step toward the formulation of 
such recommendations as the Council might finally wish to 
bring to the attention of the public. It was persuaded also 
that it might well spend some of its time outlining a possible 
program of immediate action looking toward educational re- 
form in the interest both of improvement of the process and 
of financial saving. 

The endeavor to put these views into effect has been un- 
successful thus far. None of the distinguished Americans 
invited to join the committee’s ranks has consented to do so. 
I do not know whether they were all appalled at the prospect 
of periodic three-day sessions, or whether they doubted the 
possibility of assisting localities and institutions by the 
devices proposed. At any rate the committee is no larger 
than it was and no less professional in its membership. One 
of its sessions was given over largely to the consideration of 
the problems raised by the emergency and the possibility of 
some helpful recommendations from a central source. The 
consideration helped the committee’s own thinking. There 
is a reflection of this consideration in the list of fields which 
the committee is trying to analyze—the list previously pre- 
sented in this report. Otherwise, the commnittee is ready to 
admit that it does not yet see the way to organize forces for 
action. It has not abandoned the project entirely. But 
meanwhile it proposed to continue its stated task of trying 
to show where American education is defective and uncertain 
and insecure, and what should be done about it. 

A year ago I reported the formation of a special committee, 
under the Committee on Problems and Plans, to study the 
organization and administration of state educational sys- 
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tems. The chairman of the committee is the present chair- 
man of the Council. That committee created a precedent, 
I believe, in its very membership. Three of its members 
come from the field of education; three are experts in political 
science who were designated by the Social Science Research 
Council. For the first time representatives of these over- 
lapping disciplines have met for the formulation of a funda- 
mental piece of research. After many meetings an outline 
of a study, conceived on entirely new lines, was prepared, 
and tentative estimates of the cost of the investigation were 
made. The estimates ran into money—as anyone might 
have guessed they would. The project was relatively com- 
plete in itself. Its bearing on many of the other fields that 
have engaged the committee’s attention is, of course, clear. 
Nevertheless, it might be considered altogether in isolation, 
and it might appeal to some agency that devotes its funds to 
educational inquiries. 

Your committee, however, decided to approach the prob- 
lem of financing the undertaking in a comparatively novel 
way. It decided to urge the Executive Committee of the 
Council to try to secure a small fund to pay for an exploratory 
study in this field—a study which should gather the easily 
available materials bearing on the principal issues, which 
should define these issues with greater precision, and which 
should finally prepare a defensible budget for the whole 
larger investigation. The Executive Committee has en- 
dorsed this procedure and has offered to a number of phil- 
anthropic agencies the privilege of supporting the initial step 
in this undertaking which is of such extraordinary conse- 
quence to American educational policy, and now more im- 
portant than ever. Thus far no agency has appreciated this 
privilege. 

The relatively cheap exploratory study has, however, 
commended itself, both as an instrument for helping the 
committee to prepare its outline of the needs of American 
education and as an opportunity for educational foundations 
to make sure of the validity of proposed inquiries. The com- 
mittee has organized several other exploratory committees, 
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one on educational finance, one on the revision of materials 
of instruction, one on the genetic series of steps in intellectual 
growth, and one on unitary differential traits. Out of its own 
appropriations it has paid the expenses of all but the last. 
The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of $5,000 for the 
current year for an exploratory study of unitary differential 
traits by a committee under the direction of Edward L. 
Thorndike. 

The committee believes that the field of vocational edu- 
cation presents some of the most critical problems now be- 
fore the American people. A particular and separatist phil- 
osophy of vocational education has dominated our national 
thinking and has found expression in educational practice at 
all levels from the junior high school to the graduate school. 
That philosophy has been challenged in several previous na- 
tional emergencies. It is now challenged again. Prevailing 
schemes of vocational education are already suffering from 
malnutrition. Obviously current practices cannot be con- 
tinued. Can the philosophy governing these practices be 
maintained? Perhaps it is false, and should not be main- 
tained. Perhaps it is sound, and should be maintained at all 
costs. Let no one doubt that these are great issues in our 
national life. Beyond the provision of food and shelter and 
clothing for the population of America, nothing is more es- 
sential than that the preparation of its citizens for the various 
occupations of life should be apt and adequate. 

Your committee is convinced that the organization of a 
new and fundamental study of vocational education, and the 
prosecution of such a study by competent persons, would 
represent a contribution to the nation’s welfare not likely 
to be matched in our time. The committee has been engaged 
for several months in an effort, thus far unsuccessful, to enlist 
an experienced and trustworthy group for the formulation 
of such a study. If it finally succeeds in this enterprise, it 
believes it will have earned its continuance at your hands. 

S. P. Capen, Chairman, 
University of Buffalo. 





Report of the Committee on Educational 
Finance 


p ‘HE Committee on Educational Finance is composed 
of President Cowling of Carleton College, President 
Gates of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lloyd 

Morey, Comptroller of the University of Illinois, President 

Sproul of the University of California, and Drs. Mann and 

MacCracken, ex officio. 

The Committee has held two meetings and has reached 
agreement on the following points: 

1. It is desirable that the American Council on Education 
inaugurate studies of certain general questions of educational 
finance. 

2. These questions should be questions of long range and 
permanent policy rather than questions provoked by the 
present emergency. 

3. It is desirable that the activity of the Council in the 
field of finance should be of a research character and that 
the Council should not attempt the administration of a serv- 
ice bureau for the purpose of offering specific advice and in- 
formation to institutions seeking financial support. 

4. Problems of educational finance should be considered 
from the standpoint of a political and educational philosophy 
which accepts the principle of the utmost chance for every 
child according to his ability. 

5. As a preliminary step to finding an answer to such 
questions as, ‘‘Are the schools and colleges worth all they 
cost?’’ it is necessary to secure the consensus of competent 
judgment as to possible units, terms or criteria by which to 
evaluate the results of education in terms other than ‘‘stu- 
dent hour costs.” 

In reaching these conclusions the committee assumed that 
the National School Finance Survey, under the direction of 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, would be carried through as originally 
proposed, and that the special committee of the Department 
of Superintendence on School Costs, under the chairman- 
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ship of Superintendent Weglein, would deal with the present 
financial emergency as it relates to the public school system. 

Since the last meeting of the committee the report of 
Superintendent Weglein’s committee has been adopted by 
the Department of Superintendence, and Congress has re- 
fused funds for a continuance of the National School Finance 
Survey. Senator King, in discussing the appropriation for 
a study of the sources and apportionment of school revenues 
and their expenditure, twice made the statement that “‘if 
they (the educators) would give me a stenographer so that 
I could write to the superintendents of education of all the 
states of the Union, I could furnish them all of the informa- 
tion called for by this $350,000 appropriation in a month, at 
virtually no cost. . . . This was merely a scheme to furnish 
employment to a number of alleged experts in the Bureau of 
Education.” 

The Director of the American Council, on reading the 
statement of the Senator from Utah, wrote the Senator 
making a formal offer to supply the stenographer at the ex- 
pense of the Council, but has received to date no reply from 
the Senator. 

Appropriations for the Office of Education have been cut 
26 per cent below the budget proposal. The result of this 
is to give the Office of Education 37 per cent less for the 
year 1932-33 than for the year 1931-32. 

The proposal to reduce federal grants for vocational edu- 
cation under the fifty-fifty plan was defeated in the House. 
The debate on this question was not such as to increase our 
estimate of the value of our present representative legisla- 
tive system. 

It is evident that there is no well-reasoned, generally un- 
derstood philosophy of educational finance in the United 
States, and that there is very great divergence of opinion on 
the subject between educational professional circles and the 
man on the street. When Senator Copeland of New York 
attempted a feeble defense in the Senate of the activities of 
the Office of Education, no second Senator rose vigorously 
to the support of education. Education as an element of 
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national policy is today without a champion in the Senate, 
nor is there any forum where the stage is set for debates which 
result in a general informed public opinion on this important 
question. 

The people of the United States have been paying thirteen 
billion dollars annually in taxes, and voluntarily giving two 
and a half billion either in gifts or bequests to charity, in- 
cluding education and religion. The present disposition to 
appropriate an increased share of surplus wealth for current 
expenses of the Federal Government will withdraw support 
from voluntary enterprises and tend to transfer a larger 
share of the burden to taxation. The need for a strong com- 
mittee of the Council on educational finance is much greater 
today than it was when it was created last fall. Whether 
the committee will be able to function effectively will depend 
on whether it can secure funds for the employment of at 
least one full-time expert. 

Professor E. C. Moore of Harvard, summing up the whole 
business of the American school says: ‘‘The school can do 
only one thing. It can offer a carefully selected environment 
in which the learner can use his own mind in socially profit- 
able ways. Subjects of study are only a series of challenges 
to think out the social experience which they formulate.” 
We who are still students in the American school system, for 
we count the Council a part of that system, though approach- 
ing the end of the course, feel the challenge, of thinking out 
the social experience of school finance as it has developed the 
last six months, and trust that many others will feel the 
same challenge. 

A number of projects for the assistance of colleges and 
universities in the present emergency having been proposed, 
it seemed advisable that the Council collect first hand in- 
formation as to the actual financial condition of its institu- 
tional members. Accordingly a questionnaire was sent out 
in March to 250 institutions, members of the Council, and 
replies were received prior to April 10th from 168 of the 250, 
or slightly more than two-thirds. Of this number 115 were 
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privately controlled institutions and 53 were tax-supported 
institutions. 

As the Council agreed to hold the individual returns con- 
fidential, only a general summary can be presented here. 

The outstanding and encouraging fact of the inquiry is 
that 137 of the 168 institutions expect to balance their 
budget for the year 1932-33. Of the remaining 31, only 17 
knew definitely that they would not be able to balance the 
budget. The prospective deficiency for these 17 is given at 
$677,500. 

The second encouraging fact was that only 35 of the 168 
have already reduced salaries. Of this number 9 will make a 
further cut in salaries for 1932-33 beyond the 1931-32 cut, 
and 17 institutions additional, which did not reduce salaries 
in 1931-32, will reduce salaries in 1932-33, making a total 
of 52 institutions, or about one-third, which are reducing 
salaries. 

Sixty-six of the institutions, however, or 40 per cent, will 
reduce the number of their staff in 1932-33 as compared with 
1931-32. 

The returns indicate that the combined income of the 168 
institutions will be about nine million dollars less in 1932- 
33 than in 1930-31. 

In the case of income from investments, the item is 
negligible, as it relates to tax-supported institutions. In the 
case of privately controlled institutions, however, 73 institu- 
tions reported an average reduction in income from invest- 
ments of $16,850. Of this number 36 foresee a further reduc- 
tion in income for the year 1932-33 of approximately $26,000 
for each institution, while 6 institutions which suffered no 
loss in income in 1931-32 foresee an average reduction of 
$77,000 for each institution for 1932-33 as compared to 
1931-32. 

In the matter of income from government sources, 17 
reported no change for 1931-32 as compared with 1930-31, 
and 12 of these expect no change in 1932-33 as compared 
with 1931-32. Twenty-seven of the tax supported institu- 
tions—almost exactly one-half of this group—reported a 
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decrease in income from government sources for the year 
1931-32 of $141,000 on the average per institution. Against 
this, however, three institutions reported an average increase 
of income of $90,000 per institution. 

In the matter of student fees, there is great discrepancy in 
the report. In privately controlled institutions, 19 report no 
change, 22 report increased receipts averaging $32,000 per 
institution, while 63 report reduction in student fees averag- 
ing $22,000 per institution. Of the 49 which hazard an esti- 
mate for the year 1932-33, 17 anticipate no change, 29 ex- 
pect that 1932-33 will fall off as much as compared with 1931- 
32 as 1931-32 fell off in comparison with 1930-31, and only 
3 venture to predict an increase in receipts from student 
fees. In the case of approximately two-thirds of the pri- 
vately controlled institutions reporting, each institution 
will have an average of $67,000 less income from investments 
and student fees in 1932-33 than they had in 1930-31. 

In the matter of indebtedness, 45 of the privately con- 
trolled institutions report no change in funded debt and 9 
others report no change in current debt. Three of the pri- 
vately controlled institutions have increased both their 
funded and current indebtedness during the year; 10 have 
increased their funded indebtedness but 4 of these have de- 
creased their current indebtedness, and 31 others have in- 
creased their current indebtedness. Four institutions have 
reduced both their funded and their current indebtedness, 
9 have reduced their funded indebtedness, and 8 have re- 
duced their current indebtedness without increasing their 
funded indebtedness. Fifty-nine privately controlled insti- 
tutions report a change in indebtedness showing a total net 
increase incurred between the close of the last fiscal year and 
March 1, 1932, of $2,905,000, an average of almost $50,000 
per institution. It is only fair to state, however, that if the 
increase of indebtedness of the four institutions which have 
incurred the greatest indebtedness were omitted, the increase 
would be reduced 50 per cent. In other words, 4 institutions 
have increased their indebtedness $1,450,000 and the other 
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55 institutions together have increased their indebtedness a 
like amount. 

In the matter of scholarship aid, of the privately con- 
trolled institutions 32 report no increase, and of the tax- 
supported institutions, 18 report no increase. Three private 
and 2 tax-supported institutions report a decrease in student 
aid. Seventy-seven private institutions report an average 
increase of $11,800, and 26 tax-supported institutions report 
an average increase of $5,760. The 108 institutions reporting 
show a net increase in student aid of a little over $1,030,000 
for the current year. 

While the number of institutions reporting is not quite 
one-third of the accredited institutions, and while being 
limited to institutions which are members of the Council, 
the report deals only with the stronger half of the institu- 
tions, the result of the questionnaire may be taken as fairly 
representative of the present financial condition of the 
stronger half. All the states are represented in the return 
except five, namely, Delaware, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and North Dakota. The institutions are divided among the 
regional associations as follows: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States, 46; Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 35; 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
21; North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 54; Northwest Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 5; Association of American Universities, 7. 
Twenty-five of the more important state universities sent 
returns. 

Taking the results of the questionnaire and viewing them 
in the light of general conditions, it would seem that the year 
1932-33 is likely to increase the difficulties of the tax-sup- 
ported institutions in greater degree than it will increase the 
difficulties of the privately controlled institutions, except in 
the matter of current gifts. The greatly increased income 
taxes and estate taxes will tend, as has already been noted, 
to destroy the sources of voluntary support, appropriating, 
as they do, a large part of the surplus wealth to the current 
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expense of government. Tax-supported institutions, with 
the drying up of revenue from taxation, will doubtless resort 
more generally than is now the case to special fees for special 
services. If this practice becomes at all prevalent, it will 
aid not only the state institution but indirectly the institu- 
tion under private control, by enabling the latter to collect 
a larger share of the cost of education from the student. On 
the other hand, a reduction in wages will make it increasingly 
difficult for the average man to pay the cost of his children’s 
higher education and will increase the demand for scholar- 
ships, loans, and special aid. The failure of college and pro- 
fessional school graduates to find jobs will have a tendency 
to diminish the present general demand for higher education. 
The reduction in the number of teaching positions will leave 
many prospective teachers unemployed and have a tendency 
to reduce the scale of salaries, at least in the lower ranks. 
Some of the weaker colleges will be forced to become junior 
colleges, some will be forced to consolidate with other insti- 
tutions, and a few will be forced to close. The prudent ad- 
ministrator who practices every economy, postpones capital 
expenditures, avoids the broad and easy road of increased 
indebtedness, will doubtless ride out the storm with safety 
and find his institution unified and strengthened by the en- 
forced retrenchments, and ready for the new day of promise 
which will eventually follow the storm. 
Joun H. MacCrackeEn, 
Washington, D. C. 








State Policies with Reference to 
Teacher Preparation 


N EXAMINING the educational journals of the day, one 
| rarely fails to find a periodical without some reference 
to or discussion of the problem of unemployment among 
teachers. The improvement of the situation disclosed creates 
an educational issue of first importance. The fact that there 
has been retrenchment by boards of education accounts in 
small measure for the total number of those who are today 
without positions. The evidence is compelling, however, that 
our teacher preparation institutions, both public and private, 
have been graduating potential teachers without a factual 
and measured regard for the number and kinds of educational 
opportunities available for their graduates. 

During the past decade institutional facilities have been 
expanding and enrollments increasing out of all proportion 
to the demands of differentiated types of service. A recent 
report from the Office of Education states that between 1920 
and 1928 the number of public school teaching positions in- 
creased 12 per cent in the elementary field, and 87 per cent 
in the high schools, whereas the number of students in train- 
ing increased approximately 100 per cent in the same period 
of time. 

Data compiled as late as January, 1932, at the University 
of Minnesota and gathered from 166 four-year institutions 
regarding the placement of the 1931 graduates show that 
the average per cents placed are as follows: 

Colleges Placed 


Two-year elementary courses......... 23 61% 
Four-year elementary courses......... 35 68% 
High school academic............... 51 42% 

Total for all graduate students..... 69% 


From six state teachers colleges and normal schools in an 
industrial area less than 60 per cent of the graduates of the 
class of 1931 have been thus far placed. This means financial 
and professional loss to both the state and the teacher. 
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So the evidence could be multiplied which would clearly 
demonstrate that all over the country careful planning, 
which would include as one item the restriction of enroll- 
ments in relation to the development of an inclusive teacher 
preparation policy, does not yet characterize our state edu- 
cational departments. This condition is as true in relation 
to the institutions under immediate influence and control 
of the department as for those institutions which are under 
independent control, but rendering service in the same field. 

My interest at this time is not to attempt to analyze an 
economic situation as it affects the individual teacher, im- 
portant as that inquiry may be. Rather, I am interested to 
stress what I believe to be an obligation resting upon central 
educational boards of control whatever be their particular 
titles, to provide for state-wide planning and control pro- 
grams. These programs would include as a major considera- 
tion the recruiting, up-grading, the re-education and the 
placement of the teaching and supervisory staff in relation 
to the factual demands for all types of educational service 
at all levels. 

In emphasizing the responsibilities of state departments 
of education in the matter under discussion I do not wish to 
be regarded as an advocate of the centralization of admin- 
istrative functions in the field of public education, except in 
so far as it is an effective means to wholly desirable ends. I 
find it impossible, however, to conceive of a well-coordinated 
and well-unified state program of teacher preparation with- 
out strong, independent, and professionally efficient leader- 
ship in the state central office of education. That office may 
exist as some form of inclusive state university organization, 
or as an executive department of the state government. 
Given such leadership, almost any one of our states will in 
due time be likely to develop a set of teacher training policies 
well suited to its particular needs. For a hypothetical state 
as an ideal, if and when created, I venture to suggest that 
these policies are likely to be most successfully developed 
in the manner about to be indicated. With modifications 
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in detail only, they will then serve equally well in almost 
any other state. 

Among the principal administrative divisions of a well- 
organized state department of education, the bureau of 
teacher preparation occupies a position of commanding 
importance. This bureau is in charge of a director who is 
responsible, under the chief educational executive of the 
state, for the detailed development of state-wide policies of 
teacher preparation and re-education and for the general 
supervision and coordination of the teacher training efforts 
of all the institutions in the state which are authorized 
agencies for the professional education of teachers. He is in 
charge of the issuance of all forms of certification. He is also 
responsible for the evaluation of all academic credentials and 
for the management of a teacher placement service. He re- 
ports his recommendations on policy to the state commis- 
sioner of education or chief executive educational officer who, 
in turn, makes recommendations to the state board of edu- 
cation or to the regents or other governing body in the case 
of an inclusive state university organization. These recom- 
mendations when approved by said board have the force of 
law. In accordance therewith, the director, after consulta- 
tion with executive officers of state teachers colleges and 
with other public school officers concerned, and in coopera- 
tion with privately endowed institutions, sets up programs 
intended to carry such policies into effect. In general his 
functions ate to standardize and stabilize the teacher train- 
ing services, to up-grade the minimum requirements for cer- 
tification as rapidly as conditions may warrant, and to assist 
in bringing available candidates to the attention of local 
school officers in any part of the state who are in need of 
their services. 

In carrying out these functions the bureau of teacher 
preparation with assistance from the division of research is 
continuously engaged in assembling such statistical data as 
may have bearing upon desirable revisions of policy and 
corresponding modifications of program. 

Studies are made anew each year of the number of new 
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teachers needed in each of the different kinds of school posi- 
tions; for example: teachers in kindergarten, in grades 1 to 
3 inclusive, in grades 4 to 6 inclusive, in grades 7 and 8, in 
junior and senior high schools; and special teachers of every 
distinctive type; also principals of elementary schools, of 
junior high schools and of senior high schools and general 
and special supervisors. These studies are made to ascertain 
the increase or decrease in the number of new teachers actu- 
ally needed from year to year in each type of position for the 
state as a whole and for each administrative unit. Complete 
information is also gathered concerning the supply available 
in each classification from sources within the state and con- 
cerning the academic and professional preparation of all 
educational employees of the state. 

With definite and dependable information concerning the 
state’s needs and the sources from which the supply has been 
or may be recruited, the bureau is in a position to measure 
the one against the other and to adjust certification standards 
and policies of admission to and of selection within teacher 
preparing institutions accordingly. 

Definite information concerning actual demand, available 
supply and levels of training makes it possible for the bureau: 
(1) To determine whether the state’s teacher preparing in- 
stitutions, individually and collectively, are maintaining the 
proper ratios in the number enrolled in each of the several 
curricula offered or are piling up an unnecessary surplus in 
one branch of the service, for example, high school teachers, 
while there is an actual shortage of persons trained for some 
other branch of the service, for example, elementary school 
teachers. (2) To determine whether new and additional 
institutions or enlargements of existing institutions are im- 
peratively called for to meet the legitimate needs of the state 
for new and better educated teachers. (3) To determine and 
to seek to remove unnecessary duplication and overlapping 
of services rendered between public and private institutions. 

As the potential supply of teachers increases without a 
corresponding demand, all high school training classes and 
county normal schools can and should be abandoned as 
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rapidly as possible and all certification based on short-term 
preparation confined to cases that are distinctly of the emer- 
gency type and of limited validity. The requirements for 
admission to standard normal schools and teachers colleges 
can be raised and selection within the school refined. In due 
time the minimum requirement for certification can be up- 
graded over wider areas from two to three and ultimately to 
four years of post-high school education of an acceptable sort. 

The state department of education, however set up, must 
have the legal authority to inspect the equipment and staff 
of all private as well as all public teacher preparing institu- 
tions seeking to have their curricula accredited for certifica- 
tion purposes, and no institution should be accredited as a 
teacher training institution unless it has a satisfactory lay- 
out of laboratory schools for observation, participation, ap- 
prentice-teaching and experimental teaching easily accessible 
for the purpose intended, adequately staffed and equipped 
and under the full control of the teachers college for the pur- 
poses indicated. Such inspection and recommended accredi- 
tation are legitimate functions of the bureau of teacher 
preparation and its director. 

The progressive revision of the curricula of the teacher 
preparing institutions of the state should be a work of col- 
laboration in which committees, organized on an inter- 
institutional basis, work in cooperation with and under the 
general direction of the head of the bureau of teacher prep- 
aration. These curricula must be thoroughly professional- 
ized; that is to say, the subject matter and activities included 
must be taught with a view to the use to which they are to 
be put in the schools, and not merely with a view to the gen- 
eral education of the teachers who pursue them. Sound 
general education, however, together with training in pro- 
fessional skills are both legitimate functions of our teachers 
colleges. 

Furthermore, the curricula should for the elementary 
schools be differentiated so as to provide for kindergarten 
and primary positions as well as for the upper elementary 
grades. Equally obvious is the necessity for specific prepara- 
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tion for the junior high schools and senior high school grades. 

In the curricula of the teachers college or normal schoo} 
the material of the subject-matter courses, professionalized 
and others, should include instructional material which ap- 
pears in the suggested or prescribed elementary or secondary 
schools of the state. These latter courses, as for example in 
arithmetic, should be prepared jointly by representatives 
from the field, and from the teacher preparing institution 
and under the general supervision of the director of the 
bureau of teacher preparation. Only in this way can the 
professionalized subject-matter courses be so organized and 
administered as to avoid gaps between the pre-service and 
the in-service training of teachers. 

For the effective functioning of the pre-service prepara- 
tion in teachers colleges and normal schools and the in- 
service growth of teachers, the courses of study in the labora- 
tory schools should exemplify for the state the practicability 
of the individual courses in the various subjects. In other 
words, teachers, principals and superintendents have a right 
to expect that the state courses of study will be given through 
trial in the laboratory schools. Visits to these schools for 
observation and for conference should be a common practice. 

The state has an obligation to provide experimental classes 
or schools wherein there may be developed new adaptations 
of material to differing pupil needs and new methods of 
teaching as well as to provide for the discovery of pertinent 
facts in relation to the processes of learning and of teaching. 

Furthermore, such classes or special schools should afford 
an opportunity for trying out methods that may have been 
developed in the other schools of the state. 

Through the publication of results of experimental work, 
through visitation, and by other means of publicity, the ex- 
perimental schools will be an agency for raising the general 
level of teaching throughout the state. 

In order that all teacher preparing institutions may work 
cooperatively and effectively in a common cause, the bureau 
of teacher preparation should provide for periodic conferences 
to be attended by the faculties of all normal schools and 
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teachers colleges and other institutions preparing teachers. 
Teachers in laboratory schools are, of course, included. One 
of the purposes of these conferences would be to discuss the 
reports of committees which have been at work on various 
phases of the problems that have arisen in the classroom and 
in administration. It is only through such conferences that 
the professional morale of a state may be created and main- 
tained. 

The right and obligation of the state to select those whom 
it will train for later service in its schools must be apparent 
to all. This selection is a very difficult task and calls for the 
full cooperation of public school officials with the bureau of 
teacher preparation and with the individual teachers colleges 
and normal schools. In order that there may be a full under- 
standing of all factors involved, conferences of teacher train- 
ing faculties may well be held from time to time with school 
superintendents, high school principals, vocational guidance 
directors, and with members of boards of education, to dis- 
cuss the difficult problems related to the program of selective 
admission to the normal schools and teachers colleges and to 
devise ways and means for making improvements in the 
processes of such selection. It should be remembered that 
such selection may occur either at the time of entrance or 
in the progress of the course, particularly when a junior 
college is a unit of the teachers college organization. 

The state has an obligation at least to provide information 
to employing boards as to available candidates for educa- 
tional positions both for beginners and for teachers of ex- 
perience. Hence the placement office should be attached to 
the teacher preparation bureau. Such an office will function 
most effectively as a bureau of information rather than as an 
agency for the actual placing of teachers. Employment 
should always be regarded as a responsibility of local boards 
of education. 

The normal schools and teachers colleges are henceforth 
to have an increasingly important part to play in the in- 
service education of teachers. The faculty of the teacher 
preparing institution must work out, in conference with 
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superintendents, definite techniques of supervision for novice 
teachers so that hereafter the mere fact of employment may 
carry with it some assurance of continued professional 
growth. And in as far as it is feasible, all teachers in service 
in every part of the state must have the opportunity to go 
forward with advanced study without giving up their posi- 
tions or their income to do so. 

With the gradual stabilization of that part of the pro- 
fession found in the public school system through increasing 
length of tenure and with the growing tendency on the part 
of teachers to continue some form of systematic study either 
voluntarily or by requirement, teachers college faculties 
must be prepared to offer in addition to courses cultural in 
character, a wider range of practical courses for teachers al- 
ready in service. In this program of systematic courses 
ample opportunity must be given to participate in teaching 
clinics on the campus and as frequently as possible at other 
points as well. In order that individual members of teachers 
college faculties may prepare themselves to render this 
service acceptable they must be given ample opportunity for 
advanced study and for visits to public school classrooms to 
acquaint themselves with the best of current educational 
practice in elementary and secondary schools and to learn 
to meet public school teachers and officers on the level of 
common experience. 

In what has been said and inferred thus far in relation to 
state control of teacher preparation, I would, under no cir- 
cumstances, be understood as denying the president and 
faculty of the individual teachers college any part of the 
autonomy which is necessary to the integrity of institutional 
service. I would regard the state office as the only agency 
which is in a position successfully to unify the teacher train- 
ing institutions of the whole state and effectively to identify 
their interests with those of the public school system at 
large. I would exalt the teacher training service by freeing 
it from the limitations which have in many places been 
imposed upon it by the lack of coordinating leadership. 

Efficient individual teachers colleges and normal schools 
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will not alone suffice. We need in each state a well-coordi- 
nated and integrated system of professional schools for 
teachers. In a report recently issued by the Eastern States 
Association of Professional Schools for Teachers the president 
says: 

“An adequate state program for the professional educa- 
tion of teachers is one which so effectively coordinates the 
services of the several individual teacher preparing institu- 
tions and agencies as to make of them collectively a system 
in fact and not merely in name; in a word, so completely 
unifies teacher preparing effort in every part of the state 
system that each individual institution actually supplements 


the services of all other institutions—avoiding unnecessary 
duplication and wasteful competition.” 


Such a system of teacher preparation in each of our states 
is ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.”” Some states 
are already on the high road toward its realization. Out of 
the present situation may come accelerated programs. 

ALBERT B. MEREDITH, 
New York University. 











Who and What Determine the 
Educational Policies of the 
Theological Schools? 


? ‘HE scope of theological education has widened in re- 
cent years. To their original purpose of training men 
for the preaching ministry and pastoral service many 

theological seminaries have added training for other types 
of Christian vocation, such as foreign missionary service, 
religious education, community service through religious 
agencies, and religious leadership in colleges and universities. 
To the original subjects of Old and New Testaments, church 
history, systematic theology, and practical theology, they 
have added newer fields of study, such as comparative reli- 
gion, Christian missions, the psychology of religion, mental 
hygiene, Christian ethics, Christian sociology, and religious 
education. In many cases provisions for other vocational 
groups and new fields of study have simply been added to 
the existing resources of the seminary without a fundamental 
reconsideration of their bearing upon the curriculum as a 
whole. In the last decade, however, partly because cur- 
riculum revision has been a feature of the academic climate 
generally and partly because of the pressure of student inter- 
est in the newer fields, a number of seminaries have revised 
their curricula. 

Most of the leading seminaries of the country are members 
of the Conference of Theological Seminaries and Colleges 
in the United States and Canada which was organized in 
1918. Under the joint auspices of the Conference and the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, a comprehensive 
Study of Theological Education has been in progress for the 
past three years, the report of which, prepared by Professor 
Mark A. May, Director of the Study, and Professor William 
Adams Brown, representing the Conference, will be published 
within the year. 

It is difficult to make out an exact list of institutions of 
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theological education, for these institutions are of widely 
different sorts, from theological seminaries which are gradu- 
ate professional schools in the full sense of the term, offering 
a three or four-year course of study beyond college gradua- 
tion, down through theological colleges which offer an under- 
graduate professional course, to Bible schools which offer 
various courses not leading to a degree. The Study of Theo- 
logical Education has taken account of 226 theological insti- 
tutions, of which 200 are in the United States. Of the entire 
list, 142 may properly be classified as theological seminaries 
which aim, at least, to be graduate professional schools, 18 
are of college grade, and the remaining 56 are of more un- 
certain type. 

Two years ago the Conference appointed a Committee on 
the Aims and Objectives of Theological Education and a 
Committee on the Curriculum. These have found it ad- 
visable to work together, and the reports which they are 
sending to the constituent seminaries are stimulating active 
discussion and in many institutions self-examination on the 
part of the faculties. I quote from the last report of these 
committees a statement concerning the aims of theological 
education which expresses fairly general agreement: 

The aim of the seminary as an educational institution 
must be determined by: (a) the purpose of the church for 
which it is to train ministers; and (b) by the nature of the 
ministry they are to render. 

The Christian Church is the organized fellowship which 
has for its special function the cultivation of the religious 
life through the worship of God as revealed through Jesus 
Christ and the releasing and directing of energies which are 
to bear fruit not only in the development of Christian char- 
acter in individuals but in the creation of a Christian society. 

It is the function of the Christian ministry, in its varying 
forms: (a) through preaching and teaching to increase men’s 
knowledge and experience of God, and to summon them to 
personal consecration to Jesus Christ and His Gospel; (0) 
to lead them in their worship; (c) to be the counsellors of 
individual men and women in their personal duties and diffi- 
culties; and (d) to be the leaders of the Christian Church 
in its educational, social, and missionary activities. 

It is the function of the seminary to furnish its students 
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with such knowledge and skill as will fit them to discharge 
effectively this four-fold function. 

At no point of the Church’s interest in education are the 
lines of denominational division more sharply drawn than 
with respect to theological education. Each denomination 
tends in training men for future service within its own or- 
ganization to emphasize strongly the distinctive beliefs and 
practices which separate it from other denominations. Each 
maintains one or more institutions for the training of min- 
isters within its own fellowship, and undertakes to control 
these institutions to that end. Of the 142 theological insti- 
tutions undertaking graduate professional work, 130 are 
conducted under the auspices of a denomination, and only 
12 are in no way under denominational control. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment the 12 non- 
denominational seminaries, let us inquire how the denomina- 
tions exert control over the seminaries which are avowedly 
responsible to them. This control is exerted through four 
major channels: (a) through denominational control of the 
ordination and placement of ministers; (b) through various 
forms of denominational control of the organization and 
administration of the seminaries; (c) through the selection 
and watch-care of students; (d) through the financial sub- 
sidy of students. 

1. Denominational Control through the Ordination and 
Placement of Ministers. The ordination and placement of 
ministers remain in the hands of the churches. Graduation 
from a theological seminary does not assure either ordination 
to the Christian ministry or placement in service. The 
graduate of the seminary must submit, as must any other 
man, to whatever examination the practice of his denomina- 
tion requires, and receives ordination only by vote of the 
church or council or board which bears this responsibility. 
His subsequent placement in a post of service depends upon 
the degree to which his convictions and attainments, char- 
acter and personality are pleasing to the churches or to 
denominational authorities. This constitutes a natural and 
exceedingly effective means of control which the denomina- 
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tions exert over the theological seminaries. By refusing to 
ordain or to employ its graduates, the denominations could 
readily terminate the usefulness of any seminary. 

The most serious limitation upon theological education 
and the greatest defect in the life of the churches is the con- 
stant influx, through denominational channels, of untrained 
men who are, nevertheless, ordained to the Christian min- 
istry. The 1926 census shows that of the 72,497 ministers 
reported by eighteen leading Protestant denominations, not 
including the Negro churches, 40.6 per cent had neither a 
college nor a seminary education, 15.2 per cent had a college 
education only, 10.7 per cent seminary training only, and 
only 33.5 per cent are classified as both college and seminary 
graduates. 

The denominations differ widely in this respect. Four 
denominations, the Evangelical Synod of North America, 
the United Lutheran Church, the Reformed Church in the 
U. S., and the Augustana Lutheran Synod, have 90 per cent 
or more of trained ministers. In four other denominations— 
the Presbyterian U. S. A., Presbyterian U. S., Protestant 
Episcopal, and Congregational—the proportion varies from 
67 to 82 per cent. In seven denominations less than 34 per 
cent of the ministers are graduates of theological seminaries. 
These denominations are: Methodist Episcopal, Disciples 
of Christ, Southern Baptist, United Brethren, Southern 
Methodist, Evangelical, and Brethren in Christ. 

There is an over-supply of men who have been ordained to 
the Christian ministry, just as there is an over-supply of men 
for each of the professions. It has been estimated that out 
of a total of nearly 200,000 ordained Protestant ministers, 
about 50,000 are not holding full-time positions in the active 
service of the Protestant churches. This does not mean, 
however, that there is an over-supply of properly trained men. 
The excess is being constantly fed by the infiltration of un- 
trained men who succeed in securing ordination through de- 
nominational channels and are thereafter by Christian 
courtesy afforded recognition as ministers and in many cases 
even succeed in transferring from the denomination whose 
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lax standards admitted them to the fellowship of another 
denomination which attempts to maintain higher standards. 

The pressure of these facts upon the theological seminaries 
is strong though indirect. The seminaries of one denomina, 
tion, for example, which are doing exceedingly effective work 
upon a graduate level, find themselves hampered by the 
necessity, as a concession to public opinion within their 
denomination, of admitting non-college graduates whose 
presence is rendered no less of a drag upon the work of the 
institutions by the supposedly ameliorative practice of 
labelling them special students. 

2. Denominational Control of the Organization and Admin- 
istration of the Seminaries.—The denominational control of 
the organization and administration of the seminaries is 
usually indirect, being exercised through boards of trustees 
or directors which have legal responsibility and direct control 
of the policies of the institutions. In most cases the members 
of the board are either elected by denominational authorities 
or are elected by the board itself upon recommendation of 
the denominational authorities. Often the denomination 
acts directly upon the election of the president or dean, the 
election of members of the faculty, and in some cases even 
upon salary schedules. Some institutions are governed by 
two boards, one of which handles the business and legal 
affairs of the school, while the other exercises denominational 
oversight. Committees of so-called ‘“‘visitors”’ representing 
and reporting to a denominational body, and sustaining an 
advisory position to the boards of trustees, are common. In 
general, the members of the board of trustees must be chosen 
from the active membership of the controlling denomination. 
Only seven of the denominational seminaries studied have 
any members of other denominations on their boards. A 
number of seminaries require that a pledge or affirmation be 
made by each member of the board, upon assuming his 
duties, and in most cases these pledges are concerned with 
denominational loyalty. More than one-half of the aggregate 
members of the boards of denominational seminaries are 
ministers. 
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As a general rule, denominational seminaries require that 
members of their faculties be members in good standing of 
the controlling denomination; and more than one-half of 
these seminaries specify that faculty members must in their 
teaching be faithful and loyal to the doctrines of the religious 
group under whose auspices the school is conducted. A 
pledge or affirmation to this effect is required by 40 per cent 
of the seminaries studied, including both denominational 
and non-denominational institutions. 

Let it be stated at once, however, that the faculties of the 
seminaries have a large measure of freedom to determine 
the pattern of the curriculum, the content of particular 
courses, and the methods of teaching—probably as large 
freedom as any other academic group. In 42 per cent of the 
seminaries the word of the faculty is final on the determina- 
tion of the curriculum. What would happen, if a faculty 
were to make changes so radical as to contradict the major 
policies of the board or subvert the doctrines of the denomi- 
nation, can only be conjectured—though, perhaps, fore- 
shadowed by what happened to Rector Cutler and his col- 
leagues of the Yale College faculty in the eighteenth century 
when they became converted from Congregationalism to the 
Church of England. One gets the impression, on the basis 
of replies from the faculties of sixty seminaries which were 
intensively studied, that theological teachers cannot com- 
plain of restriction of academic freedom, not only to con- 
duct their classes as they will, but even to issue statements 
to the press and to engage in local politics. 

Direct financial control of their seminaries by the de- 
nominations does not loom large in the total picture. In 
the year 1928-29, 54 per cent of the income of the seminaries 
studied was interest on general endowment funds and 6 per 
cent interest on designated funds. Gifts from individuals to 
current expenses amounted to but 10 per cent, and gifts 
from churches and church boards to less than 5 per cent. 
Whatever financial control the denomination exercises over 
its seminaries is usually indirect, through denominational 
control of the membership of the boards of trustees. 
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3. Denominational Control by the Selection and ‘‘ Watch- 
care’ of Students —The Study of Theological Education 
indicates that around 75 per cent of their students come to 
the theological seminaries from denominational colleges 
rather than from state or independent institutions. The re- 
cruiting of young men for the ministry is commonly recog- 
nized as a major interest of the Church, and most denomina- 
tional boards or departments of education carry on an ex- 
tensive program of recruiting activities. One denominational 
board, for example, visits each of its colleges annually ‘‘to 
bring the appeal and challenge for life service from the Chris- 
tian standpoint to the entire student body; to focus atten- 
tion upon the ministry as a vocation; to arouse conviction 
upon the subject and to secure commitment to the ministry; 
to strengthen the conviction of those already committed to 
the ministry.’”’ Another denomination seeks more definitely 


to make presentation of the work of the ministry a part of 
a comprehensive program of vocational counselling from the 


Christian point of view. Some of the denominations reach 
back into the high school age and make recruiting for the 
ministry a feature of their program for the young people’s 
society in the local church. Some denominations exercise 
supervision or ‘‘watch-care’’ over the students who are in 
training for their ministry as they progress from freshman 
year in college to seminary graduation. On the whole the 
interest of the churches in recruiting and caring for candi- 
dates for their ministry is effectively directed; the principal 
limitation lies in the fact that too often little or no wisdom is 
exercised in the selection of those who should properly be 
encouraged to enter the ministry. Too commonly the atti- 
tude toward young men who volunteer for the ministry is 
that of rejoicing as over the reclaiming of a sinner, without 
sufficient inquiry as to whether this particular candidate is 
really qualified to receive theological training and in the end 
to render effective service as a minister. Church folk are 
hesitant to quench ministerial aspirations. 

4. Denominational Control by the Subsidy of Students —The 
most baffling problem of theological education is that of the 
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economic support of students. Most theological students 
come from families rich in children but poor in material 
wealth, and have earned their way through college in whole 
orin part. All these students, whether from homes of poverty 
or of plenty, have reached the age of self-support. They 
have not had opportunity to acquire much capital. They 
hesitate to borrow funds to defray the cost of their theo- 
logical education, because they are entering a profession 
which is poorly paid and regarded by public opinion as re- 
moved from the deliberate seeking of financial preferment, 
material awards, and side lines to profit. Provision is made 
for the support of theological students partly through re- 
munerative part-time employment during the period of 
study, partly by subsidies, and partly by loans. 

Seventy-five per cent of the theological students from 
whom personnel data were secured are engaged upon part- 
time remunerative employment throughout the academic 
year. The unmarried students devote an average of sixteen 
hours a week to this outside work, and married students yet 
more. This work is only in part of educational value, when 
men secure posts as parish ministers, directors of religious 
education, leaders of boys’ clubs, Sunday school teachers, 
and the like. 

Loans are available both from the funds of the seminaries 
and from the funds of the denominations, but students do 
not avail themselves of these except as a last resort. Direct 
subsidies are afforded to theological students in a proportion 
greater, perhaps, than to students in training for any other 
profession save for the Army and the Navy. Most semin- 
aries make no charge for tuition or for rental of rooms in their 
dormitories and keep other charges, such as board, at a 
minimum figure. In addition to the subsidies involved in 
this policy, theological students are given pecuniary aid 
through scholarships, fellowships and monetary grants, 
both from the seminaries and various denominational and 
non-denominational agencies. Eliminating all loans, the 
data gathered by the Study show that out of a total enroll- 
ment of 5,551 students in 48 seminaries, in 1928-29, 3,020 
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students received grants amounting to a total of $507,503. 
The average grant was $168. 

While the major part of student aid is furnished by the 
seminaries, denominational assistance and a measure of 
denominational control appear at each point. Remunerative 
part-time employment in the churches in the general vicinity 
of the seminary is made possible through denominational 
officials, and loans and subsidies are made to the students 
directly from denominational boards. Practically all de- 
nominational boards have the stated policy of granting aid 
to students who will attend the denominational seminary 
but refusing financial aid to students who attend non-de- 
nominational seminaries. 

The non-denominational seminaries are free of denomina- 
tional control in organization and administration, but they 
are affected by denominational policies with respect to the 
ordination and placement of ministers and the selection and 
subsidizing of theological students. These seminaries seek 
to serve the churches generally and usually enroll in their 
student bodies young men from twenty to thirty different 
denominations. Some of the stronger seminaries are or- 
ganic parts of a university, constituting its professional school 
of training for the Christian ministry on a parity with its 
professional schools of law and medicine. Other strong sem- 
inaries situated in the neighborhood of universities have 
entered into affiliation with them, and in some cases an ex- 
change of credits is provided for. The number of courses 
thus thrown open to the seminary students is increased, and 
a stimulating contact with the life of the larger institution 
is secured; while the seminary, in its turn, is able to con- 
tribute a valuable element to the university’s program. 
Under these conditions the seminary is free to develop its 
curriculum and educational policies as may seem best to its 
faculty. 

There are many encouraging facts in the present situation. 
The trend, even among denominational seminaries, is to 
provide training for the Christian ministry generally rather 
than to confine attention solely to students of the supporting 
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group. The scholarship of many members of theological 
seminaries is recognized generally, moreover, rather than 
within the bounds merely of their own denomination. This 
has always been true of certain teachers of the Biblical 
languages and literature and church history. It is true now 
as well of many of the men who are developing the newer 
subjects of the seminary curriculum. Many professors of 
missions, of religious education, and of social service are 
recognized as authorities in their fields quite without regard 
to their particular denominational affiliation. 

Another fact, associated with this, is the migration of stu- 
dents. The European custom whereby a student attends not 
one, but several universities, seeking the courses and the 
teachers of his choice, has never become rooted in American 
college and university life. The nearest approach to this 
custom is to be found in the theological seminaries today. 
Each year a certain number of theological students migrate 
from seminary to seminary in quest of work in special fields 
or with particular men. 

A number of seminaries have made thorough revisions of 
their curriculum within the last few years, some have such 
revisions now in process, and other revisions will doubtless 
be stimulated by the forthcoming report of the Study of 
Theological Education. Features of many of these revisions 
are: the abolition of the old departmental divisions in the 
interest of a more coherent, intelligible curricular pattern; 
the effort to bring the curriculum closer to everyday living 
and to help students to see more clearly the relation which 
the studies of the seminary sustain to the problems of the 
vocation which they plan to enter; the encouragement of 
student initiative and the provision of ampler opportunity 
for specialized and intensive work; abolition of the old sys- 
tem of academic bookkeeping in favor of more compre- 
hensive tests, better student counselling and a closer ap- 
proximation to tutorial methods; integration of the students’ 
field work into the curriculum as clinical practice and the 
institution of methods of supervision which seek to direct 
this work to the full educational advantage of the students; 
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lengthening the theological course to four years instead of 
three in the case of men engaged upon field work of a major 
character; the frank recognition of the principle of experi- 
mentation in curriculum building; and the institution by 
a number of the seminaries of processes of selection among 
candidates for admission and limitation of enrollment. In 
all these matters the faculties of the seminaries have acted as 
freely as the faculties of any other professional or non-pro- 
fessional schools. The control of the educational policies of 
the seminaries is largely in their own hands, notwithstanding 
the measures of denominational control which I have de- 
scribed. It is noteworthy that the chairman of the Con- 
ference’s Committee on Curriculum and the leader in the 
movement toward curriculum revision and better teaching 
methods is dean of a denominational seminary belonging to 
a church group of generally conservative tradition. 

We must not fail, moreover, to take into account the 
tremendous influence which the faculties of the theological 
seminaries have exercised and now exert upon the policies 
of the several denominations. The relation of the seminaries 
and the denominations is organic. The opportunity of the 
seminaries is in part determined by the life of the denomina- 
tions they serve; but the trend of thought and life within 
the denominations, in turn, is in part determined by the 
teaching of the seminaries. Theological education stands 
today at a cross-roads, as does Christianity itself. But we 
are not dismayed; we face the future with confidence and 
hope. 

LuTHER A. WEIGLE, 
Yale University. 








Control of Medical Education 


\ ) 7 ITHIN the last thirty years we have watched in this 
country the progress of medical education as it passed 
from the commercial medical school stage to that of 

the modern university school of today. At the same time we 
have seen the transformation made in medical education by 
the introduction of the laboratory into the medical school, 
and of the hospital, into medical education. The process of 
bringing in the laboratory has gone along with a complete 
change in the control of the medical school. 

The laboratory was expensive. It was no longer possible 
for a group of men interested in medicine to get together and 
support a profitable commercial medical school on the fees of 
the students and various other fees that could be collected. 
The laboratory, then, not only drove out the commercial side 
of the medical school, but it introduced a very expensive form 
of education requiring not only buildings, but personnel, and 
along with the laboratory the spirit of research entered these 
institutions, and that added to the general expense. 

There has been, during this quarter of a century, an access 
of funds to medical education that is very large in amount. 
These funds have come from some of the great foundations 
and from individuals scattered in all parts of the nation. For 
the most part these funds have come under the domination 
of the trustees or the controlling bodies of the various medical 
schools, and have been handled in accordance with their 
judgment. Some of the funds were obtained on the basis of 
carrying out medical education along certain specific lines, 
but for the most part those inhibitions have now been re- 
moved. 

Alongside of this development that I have sketched briefly 
has gone an entirely different one. That is, the relationship 
of the public to medical practice. The commercial medical 
school turned out a considerable number of untrained men 
who under the raw conditions existing in certain parts of the 
country were able to fit in and do rather well, but with the 
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increasing population and the developing civilization it be- 
came evident that these men were not measuring up in all 
parts of the country to a proper standard. So there developed 
the so-called state boards of medical licensure. 

These state boards became very powerful. At first they 
recognized the diplomas of institutions, but before long they 
began to give examinations. They have now developed to 
such an extent that they control in most of our states the 
personnel of the established professions, particularly that one 
of which I am speaking. 

In medicine we have had also going alongside of this regu- 
Jating activity several other forces. One is the Council on 
Medical Education, now known as the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. This association took up the whole question of revamp- 
ing medical education and raising the standards of the med- 
ical schools. It had no power of control. It operated entirely 
through the power of publicity. It made surveys of these in- 
stitutions and published a list outlining the names of the 
medical schools under certain headings, Class A, Class B, 
and Class C. There was no penalty associated with being in 
Class B, or Class C, except that you were rated by those who 
sought this list on a lower scale. 

There was at first a good deal of opposition from the 
schools rated B and C, but that opposition was not successful, 
and there has gradually been a decrease in the C schools and 
the B schools until now we have a sufficient number of 
schools that qualify as A schools to take care of the medical 
students of the country. 

That process was also assisted by the Association of Amer. 
ican Medical Colleges. This organization was made up in an 
official way of representatives of the various colleges. It ad- 
mitted to membership only those schools reaching certain 
standards. It made definite requirements in regard to the 
curriculum and the number of years and the number of hours 
in certain subjects; in fact, it developed a curriculum which 
was adopted by practically all of the schools. Some of the 
legislatures of the various states wrote that curriculum into 
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the laws of those states so that it became the guide for the 
licensing boards. 

Now I have tried to outline several different lines where 
advance has taken place. You will note that at the present 
time, as I have sketched it, the universities have taken over 
medical education, speaking somewhat roughly, with rather 
a full control over endowments. Medical practice is largely 
controlled by state bodies granting licenses. There is also a 
voluntary National Board of Medical Examiners which has 
sought and obtained increasing recognition from this Board. 
The American Medical Association publishes regularly in- 
formation about all medical schools. 

The Association of American Medical Colleges, a self- 
organized and self-controlling body, has a great deal of in- 
fluence not only upon the medical curriculum, but by various 
pressures upon the universities. 

Now, then, who controls medical education? The medical 
faculties, universities’ faculties and trustees, the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, or these licensing boards? Well, the question is a 
little difficult to answer, but we must face this situation. 
We have carried medical education to the point where it is 
entitled to be free. We need no longer hold up as we have in 
the past the majority of our institutions to an artificial and 
accepted curriculum and standard as a means of protecting 
the public and as a means of meeting these various state 
boards. The curriculum that has been devised is over-de- 
veloped and has become hampering to the medical school 
and of medicine itself. 

That curriculum is of such a character that it is most 
difficult to change radically. It has been built up by the 
interplay of members of the faculty seeking to divide up the 
students’ time in a way that would lead to the major portion 
of that time falling in the particular department in which an 
individual faculty member was interested. It has been a 
matter of trade, with the interests of the medical student 
not always considered. 

One reason for this is that medical education has had such 
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a large body of information with which to deal. More and 
more information has come in each year. Research has de- 
veloped new facts nearly every day. Medical education has 
taken the turn of trying to develop a medical student into a 
walking encyclopedia of facts. 

I heard a lecture many years ago given by a professor of 
medicine, who discussed an obscure disease, and after he had 
done so, feeling rather apologetic he said, ‘I have no doubt 
that none of you will ever see this disease, but I want to so 
conduct my lectures that you will never hear of anything in 
medicine in the future that you will not have heard of from 
me.” That was something of the idea, that you must get it 
all in. 

I doubt if there is any student in the world who can stand 
stuffing as well as the medical student, but even that has 
been overdone; he is over-stuffed, so that he has rebelled to 
some extent. There is not enough time in the four years or- 
dinarily given to get in all of the subjects. The laboratory 
added to the clinical requirements, to so great a number of 
hours of actual study and laboratory exercise that it crowded 
the student unmercifully. At the same time, two processes 
go on in medical education. One is the accumulation of a 
vocabulary and of facts, and of laboratory techniques and 
skills of various sorts. That is one side. The other is the 
clinical side, where one is expected to use his own abilities 
and his own senses in making a study of an unknown problem 
which is contained within a patient, a human being. So that 
we have the laboratory, library, and lecture contrasted with 
their practical applications in the clinic. Clinical diagnoses 
and treatment are more or less in the nature of research, and 
every individual offers a somewhat different problem. It 
takes a different kind of training for the laboratory side, 
where there is an opportunity to get at exact facts, and for 
the clinical side, which is much more inexact but more re- 
sponsible and more important. 

A man can be trained on the laboratory side until he is 
perfect, as far as the ordinary things are concerned, and yet 
he may not be able to practice medicine at all if he has not 
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acquired clinical sense. The wide variation of opportunity 
in medical practice, with an expanding profession, has made 
it possible to take care of those trained in different ways, but 
I think that the medical profession now sees clearly that 
without adequate training on the clinical side we are not 
going to turn out successful physicians who can deal with 
the human side, which in the long run is the most important 
side of the care of the sick. 

What are we going to do about it? We have the student 
caught in a curriculum that is more or less official in many 
parts of the country, that is fastened in by tradition and 
negotiated by the faculties, and that cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be sufficient to permit an accumulation 
in the student’s mind of all the facts that he may need. 

We are pretty well back to the point where we must train 
in certain techniques and in certain methods of thought and 
make selections of those things that are important, depending 
upon the student to go on after his graduation and add more 
in the way of information. 

We have in the medical curriculum the element of fatigue 
for the medical student. Someone was smart enough years 
ago to devise the plan of having students watch operations 
hour after hour. Except for the value of those hours as rest 
periods there was no very great advantage in watching the 
operation. And then there were certain well-known pro- 
fessors in every medical school that provided like rest periods 
which were used to good advantage by the students. 

There have been, then, certain releases from the strain 
even within the curriculum, but that cannot be depended 
upon, because the faculties are improving and the operations 
are getting more distant. So that we are right up against the 
question that we must free the medical student from his 
chains, free the medical faculty from its own curriculum, 
make arrangements with the examining boards and others so 
that they will seek for knowledge as to whether the student 
can do certain things, rather than as to how many facts have 
been accumulated which can be poured out after proper cram- 
ming upon an examination paper. 
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My answer is that this problem belongs in the university 
and medical school faculties; that they must be set free both 
by the licensing boards and by the rest of us, to make those 
determinations that are necessary as to the way in which the 
time of the student shall be used so that he can become a 
first-class, practical physician. 

There must be a little more give and take between the 
laboratory and the clinical sides and between the different 
laboratory subjects. You know the power of tradition is very 
strong, and that of acquisition is stronger. Somebody said 
to me the other day that they had discovered a new definition 
for a Conservative, but that it was 100 years old. It is this: 
A Conservative is a man who refuses to look at the new moon, 
out of respect for the old. Now, we must look at the new 
moon right along in this topic of medicine, for medical prac- 
tice is changing, the conditions that the graduates of the 
schools are meeting are changing all of the time. We have 
studies going on under the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. These studies indicate the transformation out in the 
world itself of the opportunities for medicine. The old 
methods will no longer provide men to meet the new condi- 
tions. 

I think it is time for the university and medical school 
faculties to declare for independence and to start in to do 
further experimentation and to be given freedom to carry it 
on. They need some release at the bottom for the admission 
requirements to medicine which tie up the colleges, particu- 
larly as to requirements in physics, chemistry, biology, and 
so forth. 

We used to know ten years ago exactly what physics a 
man ought to take in order to be a good medical student. It 
was down there by chapter and verse; and we knew it in 
chemistry. But I was talking to Mr. Milliken the other day, 
who classifies as a physicist, and he did not seem to know 
what kind of physics anybody should have, particularly how 
much of it could be given within a short space of time such 
as we have allotted for the subject. In other words, that is 
in for a change too. 
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I think we will have to go at our whole educational program 
with the idea that hard times mean new times in education. 
We have had a little too much money too fast in education. 
We have been able to do about as we have pleased, and now 
we will have to do as we ought to do. 

The medical curriculum went through a whole series of 
changes, some of us called them improvements, but I often 
think of them in terms of the little story of the man who sent 
his wife to the hospital for an operation. He went around the 
next day to inquire about her, was met by the nurse who said 
she was all right, she was improving. The day after when he 
came, the intern who met him told him she was all right, she 
was improving; but the third time that he came the doctor 
who had performed the operation showed up and said that 
he regretted very much to tell him that his wife had died in 
the night. Well, then, he said, ‘‘ Vot did she die of, improve- 
ments?”’ 

So we have improved some of these things until they are 
just about ready to die off and give us something different. 


I hope that you, in this august body, with its great knowledge, 
will not improve the medical curriculum or anything else in 
education to the point of that dear lady whom I have just 
described. 


Ray LyMAn WILBUR, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 





The Standardization Movement 
in American Law Schools 


HIS paper attempts a brief sketch of the influences 

and organizations in the United States which have 

played the principal part in molding the methods and 
standards of legal education. The American Law School 
began as a simple adaptation of apprentice training, with 
some faint inheritance of the university method from the 
European Continent. The present widespread and highly 
diverse collection of law teaching institutions came about 
almost wholly by spontaneous and undirected growth until 
the opening of this century. Since about 1900 several or- 
ganized forces have been definitely and fruitfully at work. 
On the whole the American Law School represents a com- 
bination of three groups of ideas: First, a series of standards 
and methods which originated in the apprentice schools of 
the profession; second, a series of ideas which sprang from 
the universities and were adopted by example from the strong 
schools under academic auspices; third, a series of concep- 
tions put into play by the lawyers themselves. These con- 
ceptions of the bar itself have had little to do with methods 
or technology but are aimed primarily at raising the length 
of time and the intensity of the period to which a student is 
exposed to scholastic influence before he is permitted to enter 
the bar. The influence of the apprentice tradition, has, as 
might be expected, been chiefly to emphasize the desirability 
of the student being thoroughly drilled in the technical 
methods and modes of practice. The tendency of the Uni- 
versity School has been to stress the intellectual background, 
breadth of outlook, and mental cultivation of the student. 
The profession, in throwing its weight into the scale, has 
been much more preoccupied with character considerations 
than anything else, and, without attempting to interfere 
much with ways or means of teaching, has insisted on longer 
training and more thorough training. 
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The law as a profession in the United States began to take 
form in the second quarter of the eighteenth century. A 
few lawyers between 1700 and 1800 were sent abroad for 
training in the English schools, particularly those connected 
with the Inns of Court. The prevailing training for the first 
hundred years of the American profession, say from 1750 
to 1850, consisted usually of several years of office apprentice- 
ship with some fairly systematic reading in a few books of 
general legal principles and practice, followed by a rather 
nominal examination or a simple vouching ceremony by some 
older lawyer. During this period a number of schools sprang 
up, however; at first, in nearly every case, as apprentice 
groups surrounding a lecturer or a group of lecturers who 
carried on a more or less leisurely active practice at the same 
time. There were here and there, as at the College of 
William and Mary and at Columbia, efforts to establish 
Chairs of Law in universities, but while here and there a 
teacher on a foundation of this sort exerted, like George 
Wythe of Williamsburg, a great influence on the legally 
minded youngsters who came under his influence, the process 
of education for the law under university auspices had an 
almost negligible influence on the profession at large until 
after 1830. 

Beginning about a century ago and continuing on to 1900, 
one university after another, but notably such institutions 
as Harvard, Virginia, Michigan, and Iowa in the earlier 
stages, either took over schools from the lawyers or created 
them outright. As the years went on these schools became 
not only recognized as the soundest sources of legal educa- 
tion but were the only considerable influence on the general 
development of standards in the United States. The great 
school at Harvard until the turn of the present century 
exerted the principal influence, and its development and 
standards represent the greater part of the force which slowly 
modified the lawyer’s apprentice school. 

About 1900 the legal profession itself began to take an 
active hand in affairs. In the Reconstruction Period follow- 
ing the Civil War a great number of State Bar Associations 
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came into existence, and for the first time the legal pro- 
fession became regimented and coherent. In 1878 the 
American Bar Association was founded and included among 
its purposes the improvement of legal education. From 1878 
to 1900 it passed occasional resolutions expressing various 
scattered ideas connected with legal education, but it was 
not until 1900 that any real motion is evident. At that date 
a group of the high standard University Law School who 
had been trying to carry on rather unsuccesfully under the 
wing of the American Bar Association, organized separately 
as the Association of American Law Schools and adopted a 
series of standards for admission to their own Association. 
These standards became the skeleton for the development 
of the last thirty years. The Bar Association, having cast 
off this organization of the schools themselves, continued 
rather inconsequentially for twenty years to gather its 
forces and determination. In 1921, under the leadership of 
Elihu Root, and advised by the law school authorities who 
had already developed some ideas in their own society, the 
Bar Association laboriously brought about the adoption of 
a set of standards. These standards provided certain min- 
imum requirements for approved schools, provided for 
publicity for schools which lived up to them, and instructed 
the section on Legal Education, a branch of the Association, 
to implement the improvement on this outline. Today these 
standards, developed and but slightly altered, have become 
the most important force in the standardization of American 
legal education. The influence of the universities, now ex- 
pressed almost wholly through the Association of American 
Law Schools, continues as a factor, but the profession itself, 
acting through the Association, is the conspicuous agency 
in the present development. 

The American Bar Association acts through its ‘Council 
on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar.” This 
Council is the executive board of a section of the Association 
which elects it. The Association grants the Council an an- 
nual appropriation and the Council with these funds employs 
an adviser. The adviser acts as the executive arm of the 
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section, inspects the schools of the country, and issues con- 
siderable publicity material including a quarterly pamphlet 
called ‘‘ Notes on Legal Education.’’ The present chairman 
of the section is John K. Clark, a well-known New York 
lawyer and a member of the Admissions Committee of the 
New York State Bar. The adviser is Mr. Will “hafroth of 
Denver. The section has the duty of publishing from time 
to time the names of the law schools which comply with the 
American Bar Association standards. The Council meets 
about three times a year but carries on activities continuously 
between formal sessions. 

The standards adopted in 1921 and since that date, slightly 
modified by subsequent resolutions of the Bar Association 
and construed by interpretations of the Council, constitute 
an effort to develop the standards of law school education and 
also admission to the Bar. They are as follows: 


‘1. The American Bar Association is of the opinion that 
every candidate for admission to the bar should give evidence 
of graduation from a law school complying with the following 
standards: 

‘“‘(a) It shall require as a condition of admission at least 
two years of study in a college. 

**(b) It shall require its students to pursue a course of 
three years duration if they devote substantially all of their 
working time to their studies, and a longer course, equiva- 
lent in the number of working hours, if they devote only part 
of their working time to their studies. 

‘“*(c) It shall provide an adequate library available for 
the use of the students. 

‘“‘(d) It shall have among its teachers a sufficient number 
giving their entire time to the school to ensure actual per- 
sonal acquaintance and influence with the whole student 


y. 

“‘(e) It shall not be operated as a commercial enterprise 
and the compensation of any officer or member of its teach- 
ing staff shall not depend on the number of students or on 
the fees received. 

‘2. The American Bar Association is of the opinion that 
graduation from a law school should not confer the right of 
admission to the bar, and that every candidate should be 
subjected to an examination by public authority to determine 
his fitness. 
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**3. The Council on Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar is directed to publish from time to time the names 
of those law schools which comply with the above standards 
and of those which do not and to make such publications 
available so far as possible to intending law students. 

“In compliance with the policy announced by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in 1921, we recommend the establish- 
ment in each state, where none now exist, of opportunities 
for a collegiate training, free or at moderate cost, so that all 
deserving young men and women seeking admission to the 
bar may obtain an adequate preliminary education; and, 
that the several states be urged through the Council on 
Legal Education and Admissions to the bar, to provide, at 
stated times and places, for pre-legal examinations to be 
held by the University of the State or by the Board of Law 
Examiners thereof, for those applicants for admission to the 
bar, obliged to make up their preliminary qualifications out- 
side of accredited institutions of learning.” 

It will be noticed that while the standards are primarily 
addressed to the requirements for admission to the bar, they 
make the requirements include graduation from a law school 
of acertain minimum type. The standards, therefore, amount 
to requirements addressed both to the admission require- 
ments of the various states of the United States and also to 
the law schools of the United States. While the United 
States has an elaborate system of federal courts which have 
their own regulations for the admission of attorneys to 
practice, all those courts base their requirements for ad- 
mission first on the fact that the applicant has been already 
admitted to the bar of his own state. The requirements for 
admission to the state courts are, therefore, the test of the 
requirements for practice throughout this country. As 
nearly all the states center the question of admission in the 
highest court in the state, and, as these requirements for 
admission are usually fixed either by state legislation or by 
rules of the court, the standards amount to reaching the 
question of admission by suggesting the form of control 
and requirements to be laid down by the central authorities 
in each state. In short, the Bar Association standards are 
aimed directly at the critical axis of control in the pro- 
fession. 
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It will be noticed in the next place that the standards are 
aimed primarily at certain external and rather easily meas- 
ured conditions in the schools. A requirement that students 
shall not be admitted to law schools without at least two 
years previous successful work in a College of Liberal Arts 
or its equivalent, the requirement that the law school course 
shall be one of three years for full-time students or an equiva- 
lent period (interpreted in practice as four years) in night 
schools; the requirement for an adequate library (which has 
been interpreted to mean not less than 7,500 law books to 
include such housing facilities as a library implies); the re- 
quirement of a certain number of full-time instructors (not 
less than three), and the requirement that the school shall 
not be operated as a proprietary or profit making organiza- 
tion are all rather rigid, rather easily measurable and, in a 
sense, rather indirect efforts to reach the much more in- 
tangible elements of a real educational institution. It will 
be noted that none of these standards enter at all into the 
problem of curriculum, courses of study, methods of teach- 
ing, examination, discipline or other pedagogical problems. 
There have been tendencies once or twice to make sugges- 
tions of this sort in the past. The Association a few years ago 
passed a resolution requesting the schools to require the 
study of Legal Ethics as a preliminary to graduation. The 
suggestion has met with resistance on the part of the schools 
chiefly on the ground that the topic cannot be usefully 
taught, and the suggestion has not been treated as a require- 
ment for a standard school. 

The Association of American Law Schools has an almost 
identical program for schools accepted to membership in its 
fold. While in some respects more rigid than those of the 
Bar Association, and while tending to become steadily more 
advanced and destined probably to exceed those of the Bar 
Association, the standards of the Law Schools society are 
today important chiefly as an influence on the high-grade 
schools rather than on the general level of legal education in 
the country. The Association is, however, the most impor- 
tant clearing house and stimulus to new ideas and advance- 
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ment in legal education. Its part, while less direct today on 
the general level of professional preparation, is exceedingly 
significant. As the Law School Association was the mother 
of the Bar Association program, it will continue to be a 
guide and mentor. 

With this sketch of the bare outlines of the influences now 
operating on American Law School standards, we may turn 
briefly to what progress has developed and how smoothly 
and how the varying currents have responded to these move- 
ments. From the standpoint of progress the past decade 
shows some interesting developments. As the ultimate test 
of the effect on legal education turns largely upon the level 
of requirements for admission to the bar as administered by 
the states, the Bar Association has hammered with increas- 
ing vigor at this problem. Some significant success is evident. 
It will be noticed that the standards include not only the re- 
quirement of graduation from a school but also provision for 
examination in spite of such graduation. For present pur- 
poses it is enough to say that in 1921 there was no state whose 
requirements measured up to these standards, while at the 
present time there are nineteen states which show substan- 
tial, though not in all cases exact compliance with them, and 
that these nineteen states include about 50 per cent of the 
population of the United States and about the same per- 
centage of its lawyers. So far as the standards for schools 
themselves are concerned, there were in 1921 about thirty- 
one schools conforming to the standards of the Bar Associa- 
tion, while there are today eighty-one. Meantime, however, 
the facilities for legal education in the United States have 
been immensely expanded, and with that expansion has 
developed a disappointing situation from the standpoint of 
higher levels for professional training. In 1921 there were 
150 Law Schools in the United States, while there are today 
180. In 1921 there were 25,000 students, while there are to- 
day 45,000. At the beginning of the same decade the ap- 
proved schools educated about 23 per cent of the students, 
while today they educate about 33 per cent. The very low 
standard schools with a course of less than three years have 
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decreased 50 per cent in number, with an even greater de- 
crease in attendance, and now train not much more than 
one student in a hundred as contrasted with six in a hundred 
ten years ago, and forty in a hundred thirty years ago. There 
has been an extraordinary development of night and part- 
time schools through the country which today represent the 
large problem. This general classification of schools trained 
50 per cent of the students in 1921 but today trains 65 per 
cent. The effect of the Bar Association campaign has been 
almost to eliminate the lowest grade schools, vastly to in- 
crease the number and scope of the high grade schools, but 
to huddle the schools into two large classes, of which the 
typical members are university schools and commercial 
three-year night schools. As most of the night school group 
are conducted to a greater or less degree for profit, they can 
probably be reached only through the increase of require- 
ments for admission as established by the state authorities. 
The substantial progress made at that point already indi- 
cates a continuance of the development in the next decade 
and probably a gradual approach to uniformity through the 
country. 

The forces operating on American Law School education 
today on the whole show a general spirit of cooperation 
and understanding between the agencies which are tending 
to raise standards, and a constant battle in the form of 
publicity and conflict within the American Bar Association 
between those forces and the forces of resistance. On meth- 
ods of teaching, breadth of education, thoroughness of 
preparation, and the spread of academic ideals and standards, 
the Law School Association now represents the chief force. 
On bar admission requirements and on the general level as 
measured by the external standards fixed by the Association, 
the Association is an increasing and today the prevailing 
force. There have been some differences of opinion between 
these two elements, due largely to the difference in outlook 
between the academic professor and the practicing lawyer, 
but they are not critical. The universities, on the whole, 
have responded readily to the requests of the Association. 
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About twenty university schools much exceed the Associa- 
tion requirements. No doubt part of this response is due to 
the fact that while the problems are chiefly budgetary, legal 
education is not relatively expensive as compared with other 
professional training, and the prestige of a good law school 
has always been useful to a university. The commercial 
schools, and a plea for democracy in the legal profession 
for which the distinguished director of the law work of the 
Carnegie Foundation has been a rather continuous spokes- 
man, represent the principal retarding forces met by the Bar 
Association movement. By and large, the story is one of con- 
siderable progress and of occasional but seldom vital differ- 
ences of opinion. 
James GRAFTON ROGERS, 
U. S. Department of State. 





Who and What Determine the 
Educational Policies of the 
Engineering Schools? 


ORCE of tradition, developed from within rather than 
Hens external constraint, has been the dominant influence 

in fixing the policies of the American schools of engineer- 
ing. A brief resumé of historical backgrounds may serve to 
suggest the line of descent. The nucleus of a royal corps of 
engineers existed in France as early as the thirteenth century. 
Their training was wholly casual until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when Louis XV commissioned the dis- 
tinguished engineer Perronnet to train a corps of surveyors 
and designers to assist him in executing a vast system of na- 
tional highways and bridges. Perronnet ingeniously organ- 
ized his office into a veritable school of student engineers. By 
the outbreak of the Revolution flourishing technical schools 
existed in France for both the civilian and military functions 
of the State. To offset the levelling influences of democracy a 
great scientific school, the Ecole Polytechnique, was created as 
a source of preliminary training and recruitment. 

About thirty-five years later the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures was established in Paris as a semi-private insti- 
tution to train engineers for industry. At the retirement of 
its founder it passed into the hands of the State. The engin- 
eering profession in France has always been a highly restricted 
body and one in which State functionaries have held a domi- 
nant position. The standards of training have been both 
formal and severe, and the profession one of high intellectual 
distinction. 

British engineering, in contrast to French, had its origins 
not in the service of the State but in the highly individualistic 
setting of the industrial revolution. Its pioneers were work- 
ingmen, self-taught in rudimentary science but highly ingeni- 
ous in the arts of invention and construction. In 1817 a 
group of young engineers, ‘‘impressed by what they them- 
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selves felt were the difficulties young men had to contend 
with in gaining the knowledge requisite for the diversified 
practice of engineering, resolved to form themselves into a 
society,’’ which later received a royal charter as the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. 

This was more than twenty years before even the most rudi- 
mentary provision was made for the teaching of engineering 
in any British institution of higher learning and fully a half 
century before any effective school of engineering was estab- 
lished. The accepted mode of training for engineering, as for 
virtually all other professions, was individual pupilage under 
a recognized practitioner. The newly founded Institution 
expressly recognized this practice and it remained the domi- 
nant mode of training until near the end of the century. The 
early schools of engineering made no pretext of displacing 
pupilage—their training was avowedly auxiliary. 

Engineering education in the United States had its germ in 
a popular movement early in the last century to promote 
“‘the application of science to the common purposes of life.” 
There was apparently no thought at the time of the founding 
the Rensselaer School at Troy in 1823 of creating a formal 
discipline for the profession of engineering. Indeed a pro- 
fession, as such, could scarcely be said to exist in the United 
States. The aim was rather to train men to be teachers of 
practical science to farmers and mechanics. The Rensselaer 
School had barely begun its pioneer work when the advent 
of the railroad opened a new chapter in the history of Ameri- 
can engineering. The engineers of the earlier decades—a 
scattered group of land surveyors, builders of roads, canals 
and bridges, and practical constructors of machinery— 
had been for the most part self-taught. With the railroad 
came a demand for engineers with much more precise knowl- 
edge of the arts of location and construction. With no 
established body of practitioners there was no foundation for 
a scheme of training by pupilage, as in England, and the 
engineering school grew up in the gap out of simple necessity. 
As English models could not be followed, they were borrowed 
from the highly developed technical schools of France and the 
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effort to apply science to the common purposes of life passed 
rapidly into the special form of a professional discipline for 
engineers. 

The example set by Rensselaer was soon followed by a 
number of the older colleges and universities—six, in fact, 
had made some provision for the teaching of engineering 
before 1860. The original curriculum in civil engineering at 
Rensselaer occupied but a single year. There are indications 
that its founder, Amos Eaton, visualized a graduate school 
for men who had previously completed a liberal education. 
While this ideal was never fully realized, the students were 
mature and there was a goodly proportion of college graduates 
among them. When Rensselaer was reorganized after the 
models of Paris in 1849, the course of study was fixed at 
three years. Experience, however, soon showed that Ameri- 
can preparatory education was far below the levels common 
in France, and it was found necessary to add a preparatory 
division of one year to close this gap. The distinction of 
name soon disappeared, leaving an integral four-year program 
which quickly aligned itself with the undergraduate levels of 
the American college system. 

The engineering profession in America remained an unor- 
ganized body until 1852 when the American Society of Civil 
Engineers was established. The Society borrowed freely 
from the forms and traditions of the prototype Institution in 
Great Britain. Its spirit, however, was more individualistic. 
Many of the corporate functions, inherent in the royal char- 
acter of the British body, remained largely undeveloped. 
Membership in the American Society was based on length of 
experience and mutual recognition of competency. No code 
of educational qualifications, either by pupilage or by formal 
schooling, was recognized. No organic bond existed between 
schools and profession. Professors, borrowing strongly from 
French models, had created the schools and continued to 
dominate them. Practitioners, with self-trained men in a 
majority, had formed the Society on British models. This 
gap between the traditions of the schools and the organized 
profession has never been fully closed. 
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The period leading up to 1860 had been one of difficult 
pioneering for the engineering schools. The Morrill Act of 
1862, whereby the Federal government set aside grants of 
public lands to aid the States in establishing colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts was symbolic of a deep 
change of public attitude. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was established at this period, on a much 
broader foundation than any of the earlier schools of applied 
science. Columbia gave a strong impetus to education for 
the mineral industries by establishing its School of Mines in 
1865. Cornell became the first of the great ‘“‘ Land-Grant”’ 
institutions and through its liberal policies encouraged the 
older and the new educational disciplines to develop on even 
terms. These three institutions, together with Rensselaer 
and the University of Michigan, have probably done more by 
their example and by the organizers and teachers they sent 
forth, to stamp American engineering education with its 
essential character and standards, than any other influence, 
direct or indirect. 

The Massachusetts Institute was particularly influential in 
establishing the practice of individual laboratory instruction. 
The example of Cornell has been especially marked in the in- 
terpretation of the term “college of mechanic arts’’ which 
now prevails among the land-grant institutions. When 
Cornell opened its doors in 1868 some of the trustees advised 
making the school of mechanic arts a manual labor college of 
inferior rank. There was a small water-power on the campus 
which they proposed to use in operating a manufacturing 
plant employing student labor. Andrew D. White, Cornell’s 
first president, thought otherwise. What he visualized by 
education in the mechanic arts was a training “‘in every way 
equal to the learned professions.’’ He personally visited 
Europe for a close study of technical education, raised funds, 
purchased equipment and engaged professors. Among Cor- 
nell’s great contributions were a plan of shop instruction 
designed to shorten or displace the long period of apprentice- 
ship for engineers in industry and experimental teaching and 
research on power machinery. A decade or so later Cornell 
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shared with Massachusetts Institute in placing electrical 
engineering on a plane equal to that of the older divisions. 
The permanence and uniformity of the dominant patterns 
of engineering education may unhesitatingly be attributed 
to the prestige of these early institutions and the leadership 
of the organizers and teachers they sent out to every corner 
of the land in the great expansion period after 1870. Rensse- 
laer created the tradition of the independence of the engineer- 
ing college from external control, transplanted and acclima- 
tized the highly disciplinary French curriculum and rigorous 
regimé of work, readjusted this program to American prepara- 
tory education and aligned it with the long-established under- 
graduate curriculum, and in general set the pattern for the 
training of civil engineers. Through one of its distinguished 
graduates, De Volson Wood, Rensselaer handed the torch 
on to the University of Michigan and through it to the whole 
group of western state universities. Columbia, borrowing 
ideals and plans from the Ecole de Mines of Paris, set models 
for the education of mining engineers. The Massachusetts 
Institute set the stamp of individual laboratory instruction 
on the entire process. Cornell gave the colleges their domi- 
nant models in shop and laboratory teaching of mechanical 
engineering. In the present century Cincinnati has won its 
place among the prototype institutions through the creation 
of the cooperative plan of alternating industrial experience 
and college instruction. The prestige of dominant examples 
has been the most powerful standardizing influence at work 
in the whole century of engineering education in America. 
Second in importance has been the voluntary association of 
engineering teachers and more recently the collaboration of 
the colleges themselves. The Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education was an outgrowth of the Congress of 
Engineering at the Chicago exposition of 1892-3. It has 
always been primarily a voluntary association of educators, 
engineers and industrialists, although in recent years it has 
added an institutional form of membership and is gradually 
giving it greater prominence. Being an entirely free and 
voluntary body, it has never attempted to exercise any formal 
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standardizing function. For nearly forty years it worked 
through committees and conferences to give the colleges the 
largest mutual benefit from experience, to set goals for col- 
lective progress and to give executives and teachers the inspir- 
ation of solidarity in pursuing them. During the last twenty- 
five years, however, the Society has evolved steadily toward 
the functions of a corporate agency of the schools of engineer- 
ing, without abandoning its original functions as an associa- 
tion of individuals. It was a prime mover, together with the 
national professional societies of engineers, in inducing the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to 
undertake a study of engineering education. This task was 
entrusted to Dr. Charles R. Mann, now Director of the 
American Council on Education, and was completed in 1918. 

The report reached the colleges in a period of grave unset- 
tlement, due to the world war, when educators were deeply 
pre-occupied with the problem of salvaging what they could 
of their programs and organizations from the threatened dis- 
ruption. The mood of the moment was unfavorable for calm 
appraisal and for the risks of progressive measures of read- 
justment. The aftermath of the war, with its tidal wave of 
returning students descending on decimated faculties, its 
rehabilitation program and its problems of mental and 
spiritual readjustment, merely increased the complications. 
Unrest was widespread and the leaders in the colleges lacked 
any confident sense either of their position or their direction. 
If any progressive movement was to be initiated, it was first 
necessary to re-animate the spirit of expectancy which had 
led up to the Mann investigation. 

At this point the Society again took the initiative and this 
time with greater independence, in proposing to the Carnegie 
Corporation that the colleges themselves unite in a coopera- 
tive program of investigation and of coordinated measures 
for betterment, in which it was hoped to enlist the profes- 
sional bodies and the national associations of industries. It 
was conceived that if the colleges themselves carried out the 
detail studies, under a coordinating Board, and shared in the 
appraisal and interpretation of results through their own 
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committees, this momentum would carry them directly on 
into successive steps of local appraisal, experimentation, and 
readjustment of practices and programs. Furthermore, once 
this process was under way as a mutual undertaking it would 
be possible to make a continuing movement. 

The results, it is now believed, have largely justified these 
expectations. The seeds sown by the Mann report have been 
refertilized and largely added to. The colleges have before 
them a comprehensive body of facts concerning their require- 
ments for entrance and graduation, the qualifications of their 
entering students, the processes of sifting and elimination, 
the placement and performance of their graduates, the 
qualifications and recruitment of their teachers, their operat- 
ing costs, the extent and organization of their research activ- 
ities, and the collective judgments of teachers and practi- 
tioners on most of the more active problems of educational 
objectives and practices. The historical evolution of engi- 
neering education, at home and abroad, has been traced, also 
the detailed evolution of engineering curricula. Material is 
also at hand for detailed comparisons between American and 
European aims, standards and practices in the whole field of 
post-secondary technical education. 

No common plan or formula for engineering education has 
been in view at any stage, nor has there been any desire to 
lessen either the freedom of the schools or their capacity for 
local adaptation. On the contrary, it has been the growing 
conviction that more than one type of school is needed to 
round out an adequate national program of technical educa- 
tion on the post-secondary level. The aim has been not so 
much to pass a verdict on the schools, as to stimulate a con- 
tinuing process of inquiry, appraisal, experiment and read- 
justment within the schools themselves. Each was to work 
out its own destiny with whatever light could be gained from 
the experience of all and with such guidance as the engineer- 
ing professions and industries might supply. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
has never acted in the role of an accrediting agency, nor has 
it defined any standards for its institutional members. When 
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the Society was established technical education was probably 
more in need of expansion than of protection of its standards. 
Conditions have since changed significantly. The country 
has been well covered by engineering colleges. The profes- 
sional engineering societies have become actively interested 
in the educational qualifications of their members. Many 
states have established laws regulating the practice of 
engineering by licensure. It is only rarely that new schools 
of engineering are being established under public support or 
with adequate endowment. On the other hand a considerable 
group of proprietary schools have grown up, with slender 
resources and uncertain standards. As these institutions 
depend on advertising and solicitation for students and on fees 
for their support, their ethics are not always above question. 
The Y. M. C. A. has established a chain of degree-granting 
schools within its city associations with an undoubtedly sin- 
cere desire to render a worthy service, but in nearly all cases 
with very slender equipment and resources for the program 
attempted. 

Would a distinctive accrediting agency have value to the 
engineering colleges as such? Apparently it would offer little 
direct advantage to the strongly established institutions, but 
might be much desired by the newer ones. Indirectly it 
would give the established institutions some control over the 
growth of the system of which they are a part, provided the 
standard of recognition is high enough to be a spur to promis- 
ing new undertakings and to deter those which are ill-advised. 

A recent inquiry revealed a positive preponderance of opin- 
ion among the heads of engineering schools that the accredit- 
ing standards of the regional and national associations for 
undergraduate colleges in general do not meet the distinctive 
requirements of the engineering colleges, that it would be 
desirable for the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education to establish and maintain a distinctive standard, 
and that the principal aims should be to check the establish- 
ment of schools with inadequate resources and uncertain 
standards and to upgrade the weaker institutions now exist- 
ing. A majority felt that the S. P. E. E. should take the 
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initiative in seeking to bring the national and local engineer- 
ing societies and the State boards of engineering examiners 
to some common policy and standard for the recognition of 
engineering colleges and the acceptance of credentials from 
their graduates. The industrialists consulted, on the other 
hand, strongly favored some plan of rating the schools by their 
product rather than their resources and requirements. 

A third group of controlling forces, and one of rapidly in- 
creasing importance, is exercised by the national engineering 
societies. Originally aloof from the colleges and divergent in 
tradition, the professional bodies are now moving rapidly 
toward a much higher sense of responsibility for educational 
policies and standards. Several influences have contributed 
to this end, notably the cooperation between the professional 
societies and the colleges in the two general investigations, the 
desire of the colleges for the guidance of a more definite code 
of educational qualifications for professional recognition, 
the enactment of licensing laws for engineers in a majority 
of the States, and the stricter interpretation by the societies 
of their own requirements for membership and for the 
affiliation of student groups. 

None of these societies has set up any fixed code of educa- 
tional qualifications for membership. All, however, credit 
college education in an engineering school of ‘‘recognized 
standing”’ in lieu of part of their experience requirements. 
The Civil Engineers have a definite list of recognized colleges 
based on specific inspection and inquiry. The Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers exercise some discretion, but in a 
more tacit fashion. The Chemical Engineers have given 
formal recognition to the curricula of certain institutions as 
approved courses, without denying to graduates of others 
any privileges of membership. 

Up to the present time the licensing regulations adopted by 
the several States have had virtually no influence on educa- 
tional policies and standards. Most of them contain a 
“‘erandfather clause’? which admits any man who has been 
recognized as a practicing engineer for a certain period irre- 
spective of his education. The educational standard for new 
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applicants is so loosely phrased as to be of little effect. The 
articles of agreement on reciprocal registration adopted by 
the National Council of State Boards of Engineering Exam- 
iners define an engineering school of recognized standing as 
one which requires ‘‘the equivalent of a high school or pre- 
paratory school diploma as an entrance requirement, and 
demands the equivalent of a four years’ course in engineering 
for graduation.”’ 

A joint movement is now taking form, under the auspices 
of the five national engineering societies representing the 
major branches of the profession, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education and the National Council 
of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, which has as its 
ultimate objective the professional certification of engineers. 
The actual scope of the movement is much broader. It 
envisages: (1) a plan of educational guidance for young men 
in secondary schools whose interest is turning toward engi- 
neering; (2) educational guide lines which mark out broad 
routes through the college period and the early years after 
college; (3) a code of educational objectives which will 
represent a more advanced and mature knowledge in scien- 
tific, technical, economic and civic realms than that com- 
monly attained at graduation from college; (4) some agency 
for evaluating educational attainments and professional 
experience at this more mature level; and (5) a process of 
certification into the profession. Incidental to this last stage, 
it is thought that the colleges would willingly limit their 
award of professional degrees to men who have been thus 
certificated. 

The writer believes that a plan of educational guidance 
and certification, sponsored and supervised by an agency 
representative of the profession at large, covering the entire 
process of development from the secondary school to the 
coming of age in the profession, exacting in its standards but 
flexible in its details, and expressing the social responsibilities 
of engineering, no less than its technical qualifications, would 
do more to enhance the public standing of the profession and 
to clarify the problems of the schools, than any other one 
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measure not within the range of practicability. It would 
leave the profession open to men of every degree and type of 
formal education who are able to meet adequate professional 
standards; it would create no legal monopolies, nor would it 
conflict in any way with reasonable and proper licensing 
laws; it would leave the fellowship of engineering societies 
open to the executive as well as the professional; it would 
leave their membership inclusive and not too rigidly graded; 
it would not impose on the societies invidious duties of regu- 
lating details of school and college training; it would place no 
strait-jacket on educational freedom and pioneering. But it 
would create within the now hazy boundaries of the profession 
an inner nucleus of highly qualified men whose professional 
standing and standards the public could not possibly mistake; 
it would give form and direction to the now after-college 
phase of the engineer’s education; it would go far to create an 
articulate philosophy of social functions and duty within 
the profession; and it would make it more attractive to young 
men of the finest gifts and spirit. 

The colleges would gain from such a plan in both tangible 
and intangible directions. It should draw to them more 
highly selected student material; it would leave them free to 
give a broadly functional or a highly specialized education as 
they might choose and one adjusted to local levels of prepara- 
tory education and individual welfare; it would add incen- 
tives and set goals for part-time and full-time postgraduate 
courses; by the incentives and direction given to after-college 
education, it would relieve some of the present congestion of 
curricula; it would give some objective measure of the quality 
of each institution’s product, after a fair period of adjustment 
and testing in active life; and, through the joint agency which 
would be needed to guide and administer the system of 
certification, it would give the colleges a genuinely organic 
partnership with the professional body. 

W. E. WICKENDEN, 
Case School of Applied Science. 





Constitution of American Council 
on Education 


1. Name: The name of the organization shall be “‘ American Coun- 
cil on Education.” 

2. Osject: The general object of the Council is to promote and 
carry out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the 
Associations represented. It is understood that such matters will 
lie mainly in the field of university and college work, and in related 
educational fields. The Council was organized to meet national needs 
in time of war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It 
will also encourage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of national educa- 
tional organizations and such other bodies having similar interests 
as may from time to time be added by the Council. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three 
members who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is 
recommended that each organization, in the first election following 
the date of this meeting, elect one member for a term of one year; 
one for a term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and 
that all subsequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections 
of new members to the Council shall take effect immediately follow. 
ing such elections. Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during 
the year shall take effect at once, and shall be for the remaining period 
of the term thus filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at 
the close of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as may 
be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such or- 
ganizations having interests related to the work of the Council as may 
from time to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may 
send one representative each to the meetings of the Council, without 
right to vote. 

Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, uni- 
versities and professional and technical schools of similar grade, that 
contribute not less than one hundred dollars to the treasury of the 
Council, and of other organizations of high standing that carry on 
higher educational activities or cooperate with educational institu- 
tions in improving instruction, and that contribute not less than two 
hundred dollars a year to the treasury of the Council. The condi- 
tions of eligibility for institutional membership, both for educational 
institutions and for other organizations, and the scale of membership 
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fees shall be fixed by the Executive Committee of the Council. Insti- 
tutional members may send one representative each to the meetings 
of the Council. Whenever a vote is taken, if there are negative votes, 
the institutional members shall be counted separately and no action 
shall be valid unless supported by a majority of the constituent members 
present and voting. On request of any three members any matter di- 
rectly affecting institutional members shall be made the subject of a 
referendum vote by them before final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Duss: The annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 a 
year, for associate members $10 a year, and for institutional members 
from $100 to $500 a year for educational institutions, and from $200 to 
$2,500 a year for other organizations, a portion of which shall be for one 
or more subscriptions to THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD at $2.00 a year for 
each subscription, the number of copies to which each member is en- 
titled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

5. Orricers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer and 
such other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. The 
Treasurer need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which 
the Council, or any of its committees, is responsible, shall be received 
by the Treasurer and shall be disbursed by him under proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super- 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
committee, may approve. He shall be ex officio a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. Executive CoMMITTEE: There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of eleven members, eight selected from the representatives of 
the constituent organizations, and the Director, Associate Director, and 
the United States Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman 
and Secretary of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Executive Committee. The remaining six members 
shall be elected by the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for 
a three-year term. The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at 
least quarterly, and shall report its actions to the members of the Council 
after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy on 
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the Executive Committee, the Committee shall have power to fill the 
vacancy until the next meeting of the Council. 

7. MEETINGS: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair- 
man. The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of 
representatives of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least 
two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this pro- 
vision may be waived by consent of the representatives of two-thirds 
of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no 
action shall become effective until approved by representatives of a 
majority of the organizations constituting the Council. 

8. BupGet: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred 
by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the 
Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on 
April 30. 

9. TRAVELING ExPENsEs: The traveling expenses of the officers and 
the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other mem- 
bers attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organizations 
which they represent. 

10. CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint special committees. All committee appoint- 
ments shall expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The mem- 
bers of committees may be selected from the members of any institu- 
tion associated with one of the organizations constituting the Council. 
Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the Council, with- 
out right to vote. 

11. AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEES: Final responsibility for all under- 
takings rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involv- 
jng new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot before 
taking final action. Committees are not authorized to commit the 
Council to any undertaking not specifically authorized by the Council 
or its Executive Committee. 

12. AMENDMENTs: This Constitution may be amended at any time 
by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall 
be sent to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks 
before the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 











Officers of the American Council on 
Education, 1932-33 


Chairman: R. M. Hughes, President, Iowa State College, represent- 
ing the Association of Land Grant Colleges. 

First Vice-Chairman: H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins University, 
representing the American Association of University Professors. 

Second Vice-Chairman: F. W. Shipley, Washington University, rep- 
resenting the Association of Urban Universities. 

Secretary: Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
representing the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, President, American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Director: Charles Riborg Mann. 

Associate Director: John Henry MacCracken. 

Assistants to the Director: Charles E. Hewitt; Arthur L. Williston. 

Executive Committee: For 3 years—Augustus Trowbridge, Princeton 
University, representing the Association of American Universities; F. L. 
Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, representing the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. For 2 years—Charles H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, representing the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools; Florence Bamberger, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, representing the National Education Association. For 1 year— 
Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo, representing the 
Association of American Colleges; P. J. McCormick, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, representing the National Catholic Educational 


Association; the Director, Associate Director, and the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, ex officio. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR DELEGATES FOR 
1932-33 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY: 
Charles H. LaWall, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, West Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
R. A. Lyman, College of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


A. G. DuMez, School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, 

Baltimore, Md. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SCHOOLS: 

J. Ben Robinson, Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

W. F. Lasby, College of Dentistry, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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R. S. Vinsant, College of Dentistry, University of Tennessee, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES: 
A. I. Andrews, Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. W. Cammack, Averett College, Danville, Virginia. 
Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
Robert M. Steele, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
Norman W. Cameron, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
J. L. Jarman, State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
H. W. Tyler, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Kathryn McHale, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Belle Rankin, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Esther Richards, Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
H. H. B, Meyer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Clara W. Herbert, Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 
J. L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 
J. Edgar Park, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry Gordon Gale, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Augustus Trowbridge, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Samuel Osbourn, Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ralph E. Files, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES: 
Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 
K. J. Hoke, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
M. L. Combs, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College of A. & M. Arts, Ames, Iowa. 
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R. D. Hetzel, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
R. A. Pearson, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rufus Smith, New York University, New York City. 
C. S. Marsh, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CouNcIL OF CHURCH BOARDs OF EDUCATION: 
Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Frederick E. Stockwell, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph P. MacMillan, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, II. 
CouNcIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOsPITALS OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Reginald Fitz, 721 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Merritte W. Ireland, 1759 Q Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
W. D. Cutter, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
COUNCIL OF SECTION OF LEGAL EDUCATION AND ADMISSIONS TO THE 
BAR OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION: 
Will Shafroth, 730 Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 
Alexander B. Andrews, 239 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 
DENTAL EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA: 
Henry L. Banzhaf, 1217 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr. Wm. H. G. Logan, 55 East Washington St., Chicago, II. 
Dr. Albert L. Midgley, 1108 Union Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION: 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Albert B. Meredith, School of Education, New York University, 
New York City. 
S. D. Shankland, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New 
York City. 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
Edward R. Murrow, Institute of International Education, New 
York City. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
W. E. Clark, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 
W. A. Jessup, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 
A. H. Upham, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University, Washington, 
D> ©. 
Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic Sisters College, Washington, 
D4. 
Rev. George Johnson, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
George D. Strayer, Columbia University, New York City. 
Florence Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
F. W. Ballou, Franklin School, Washington, D. C. 
NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
C. H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Fred J. Kelly, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
L. W. Wallace, American Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 
C. H. Warren, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Association of Museums. 

American Council of Learned Societies. 

American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
C. R. B. Educational Foundation. 

Educational Council Y. M. C. A. 

Federated Council on Art Education. 

Modern Language Association of America. 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
National Association of Deans of Women. 
National Committee of Bureaus of Occupations. 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 





Institutional Members, 1932-33 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Alabama, University of 
Birmingham-Southern College 


ARIZONA: 
Arizona, University of 


CALIFORNIA: 

California Institute of Tech- 
nology 

California, University of 

Claremont Colleges (Pomona- 
Scripps) 

College of the Pacific 

Dominican College 

Immaculate Heart College 

Loyola University 

Mills College 

Occidental College 

San Francisco, University of 

Southern California, Univ. of 

Stanford University 


COLORADO: 
Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Denver, University of 


CONNECTICUT: 
Albertus Magnus College 
Connecticut Agricultural College 
Connecticut College 
Junior College of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 


DELAWARE: 
Delaware, University of 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
American University 
Catholic University of America 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 
Howard University 
Trinity College 
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FLORIDA: 


Florida State College for Women 
Florida, University of 
Rollins College 


GEORGIA: 


Agnes Scott College 

Emory University 

Georgia School of Technology 

Georgia State College for 
Women 

Georgia, University of 

Shorter College 

Wesleyan College 


Hawall: 


Hawaii, University of 


ILLINOIS: 


Carthage College 
Chicago, University of 
De Paul University 
Illinois College 
Illinois, University of 
Lewis Institute 
Loyola University 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
Rosary College 

St. Xavier College 


INDIANA: 


DePauw University 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Indiana University 

Notre Dame, University of 
Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


IOWA: 


Coe College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State College of A.&M.A. 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Luther College 

State University of Iowa 
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KANSAS: 
Wichita, Municipal University of 


KENTUCKY: 
Centre College 
Kentucky, University of 
Louisville, University of 


LOUISIANA: 
Louisiana State Normal College 
Louisiana State University 
Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute 
Tulane University 


MAINE: 
Bowdoin College 


MARYLAND: 
Goucher College 
Hood College 
Johns Hopkins University 
Loyola College 
Maryland, University of 
Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame College 
St. John’s College 
St. Joseph’s College 
Western Maryland College 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Amherst College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford Academy, the Junior 
College of 
Clark University 
Harvard University 
Holy Cross College 
International Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Mt. Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 
Wellesley College 
Wheaton College 
Williams College 


MICHIGAN: 

Albion College 

Alma College 

Detroit, University of 

Kalamazoo College 

Marygrove College 

Michigan, University of 

Western State Teachers College 
MINNESOTA: 

Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine 

College of St. Scholastica 

College of St. Teresa 

Hamline University 

Macalester College 

Minnesota, University of 

St. Olaf College 
MIssISSIPPI: 

Millsaps College 

Mississippi A. & M. College 

Mississippi Woman's College 
MiIssourI: 

Central College 

Lindenwood College 

Missouri, University of 

Northwest Missouri 

Teachers College 

The Principia 

St. Louis University 

Washington University 

Webster College 
MONTANA: 

Montana, University of 
NEBRASKA: 

Nebraska, University of 
New HAMPSHIRE: 

Dartmouth College 

New Hampshire, University of 
NEw JERSEY: 

College of St. Elizabeth 

Georgian Court College 

Rutgers University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
New Mexico: 

State University of New Mexico 


State 
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New York: 


Adelphi College 

Alfred University 

Buffalo, University of 

Colgate University 

College of the City of New York 

College of Mt. St. Vincent on 
Hudson 

College of New Rochelle 

College of the Sacred Heart 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

D’Youville College 

Fordham University 

Good Counsel College 

Hamilton College 

Hunter College 

Keuka College 

Manhattan College 

Marymount College 

Nazareth College 

New York State College for 
Teachers 

New York University 

Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Rochester, University of 

Russell Sage College 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Skidmore College 

Syracuse, University of 

St. Joseph’s College for Women 

Union College 

Vassar College 

Wells College 


NortTH CAROLINA: 


Catawba College 
Duke University 
North Carolina, University of 


OHIO: 


Akron, University of 

Case School of Applied Science 

Cincinnati, University of 

College of Mount St. Joseph on 
the Ohio 
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Oxn1o—Continued 


Dayton, University of 
Denison University 
Heidelberg College 
Marietta College 

Miami University 
Muskingum College 
Notre Dame College 
Oberlin College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Otterbein College 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 


OKLAHOMA: 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Oklahoma, University of 
Tulsa, University of 


OREGON: 


Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege 
Oregon, University of 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Allegheny College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Drexel Institute 

Dropsie College 

Grove City College 

Immaculata College 

Lafayette College 

La Salle College 

Lehigh University 

Marywood College 

Mt. St. Joseph College 

Pennsylvania College for 
Women 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Pittsburgh, University of 

Rosemont College 

Seton Hill College 

St. Thomas College 

Swarthmore College 

Temple University 





INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
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Villanova College 
Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege 
Wilson College 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Brown University 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
Converse College 
South Carolina, University of 
Winthrop College 


SoutH DAKOTA: 
Huron College 
South Dakota State School of 
Mines 
TENNESSEE: 
Chattanooga, University of 
Fisk University 
Southwestern 
Vanderbilt University 


TEXAS: 
Baylor University 
Incarnate Word College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
Rice Institute 
Texas, University of 


UTAH: 

Brigham-Young University 

Utah Agricultural College 
VERMONT: 

Middlebury College 

Vermont, University of 
VIRGINIA: 

College of William and Mary 

East Radford State Teachers 

College 

Mary Baldwin College 

Sweet Briar College 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Virginia, University of 

Washington and Lee University 
WASHINGTON: 

College of Puget Sound 

Washington, University of 
WEST VIRGINIA: 

Bethany College 

West Virginia State College 
WISCONSIN: 

Lawrence College 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee-Downer College 

Wisconsin, University of 
WYOMING: 

Wyoming, University of 





